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Statistics. 


1919 

1920 

Population,  census 

(Esti.)  65,352 

(Esti.)  66,138 

Assessed  valuation,  April  1 

$54,670,696.40 

$60,628,361.30 

Tax  rate 

$26.90 

$30.90 

Amount  expended  exclusive  of  even 

ing  and  summer  schools 

$492,707.88 

$610,651.06 

Amount  expended,  evening  schools 

$7,442.38 

$10,729.57 

Amount  expended,  summer  schools 

$1,725.00 

$1,942.00 

Total  expenditures 

$501,875.26 

$623,322.63 

Balance  to  credit  of  school  account 

$24.74 

$4.09 

Average  No.  belonging  fiscal  year 

9,716.86 

10,173.39 

Increase 

615.70 

456.53 

Average  daily  attendance 

8,970.03 

9,442.72 

Per  cent  of  attendance 

92.31 

92.81 

Expense  per  pupil  (Average  No.  be 

longing) 

$51.65 

$60.02 

Total  enrollment,  July  1  ( 

10.137 

10,535 

High  school  enrollment,  July  1 

1,688 

1,529 

Grade  enrollment,,  July  1 

8,449 

9,006 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses 

9,203 

10,634 

Largest  enrollment,  evening  schools 

1,016 

1.302 

Number  teachers  employed,  November  341 

341 

Number  rooms  occupied 

323 

327 

Number  rooms  unoccupied 

18 

14 

Number  school  houses 

31 

31 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BROCKTON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
DECEMBER  22,  1920. 


As  required  by  law,  and  also  by  the  regulations  of  the  School 
Board,  I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report. 

In  rendering  this  report  I  have  attempted  to  abbreviate  as  far 
as  possible,  but  believing  that  there  are  certain  matters  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  and  of  the  citizens 
of  our  city,  and  that  they  shoulci  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
way  our  schools  are  operated.  I  have  gone  into  some  matters  more 
fully  than  I  otherwise  would  and  have  in  some  ways  changed  the 
form  of  report  as  rendered  in  the  past.  I  trust  that  this  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  and  of  our  citizens  as  well.  I  hope 
all  reports  will  be  printed  and  distributed  among  our  people  and 
that  they  will  carefully  study  the  same  and  make  themselves  more 
familiar  with  what  is  being  done  for  the  children. 

Divisions  of  School  System. 

For  those  who  may  not  perhaps  be  familiar  with  our  depart- 
ment, I  wish  to  say  that  our  school  system  is  divided  as  follows  : 
High  School,  Evening  School,  and  eight  districts,  comprising  the 
Goddard,  Howard,  Huntington,  Lincoln,  Perkins,  George  S.  Paine, 
Whitman,  and  Winthrop,  the  junior  high  schools  being  part  of  each 
district  and  under  the  supervision  of  each  district  principal. 

For  the  running  of  our  schools  'the  City  Government  appro- 
priates each  year  a  certain  sum  of  money,  known  as  the  school 
budget,  and  this  is  used  by  the  school  committee  for  school  pur- 
poses. We  may  expend  what  is  appropriated  but  cannot  exceed 
the  appropriation.  The  City  Government  has  been  most  liberal 
in  the  school  appropriation  and  this  is  a  credit  to  them  and  shows 
their  desire  to  give  the  children  of  Brockton  the  best  in  their 
power. 

Our  system  is  governed  through  the  following  heads:  School 
Board,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  District  Principals,  Building 
Principals,  and  Teachers.  Hie  high  school  is  governed  by  the 
head  master  under  the  supervision  of  the  School  Board  and  the 
superintendent. 

Every  parent  should  bear  in  mind  these  divisions  and  should 
always  feel  at  liberty  to  consult  with  any  or  all  in  charge  upon 
any  matters  which  may  come  up  during  the  year.  The  real  suc- 
cess of  our  system  in  the  past  and  its  success  in  the  future  has 
been  and  will  be  due  to  the  co-operation  of  each  division  and  to  tin- 
co-operation  of  our  people  with  the  whole. 
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School  Appropriation. 

The  citizens  of  Brockton  appropriated  during  the  past  year, 
through  their  City  Government,  a  total  of  $^523,326.72  for  school 
purposes.  This  amount  the  Board  believes  has  been  carefully  and 
advantageously  used  to  give  the  children  of  Brockton  the  very 
best  educational  facilities  within  its  power,  and  personally  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  believe  the  schools  of  Brockton 
stand  among  the  very  best  in  the  country.  The  advantages  offered 
to  our  children  compare  most  favorably  with  any  to  be  found.  We 
arc  proud  of  Brockton  schools  and  shall  aim  to  keep  them  among 
the  best 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  $623,322.63  was  expended,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $4.09.  Of  this  $568,167.68  was  spent  for  salaries, 
SI  53,437.43  for  high  school  purposes,  $449,401.03  for  elementary 
grades,  and  $10,729.57  for  evening  schools. 

Continuation  School. 

This  year  we  were  obliged,  under  the  state  law,  to  start  what 
is  known  as  the  Continuation  School.  This  school  is  for  those 
children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  who  have  left  the  regular 
day  schools  to  go  to  work.  Under  the  state  law  all  such  children 
are  obliged  to  attend  the  Continuation  School,  and  the  state  pays 
back  to  the  city  one-half  the  expenses  of  such  school.  We  have 
enrolled  in  this  school  at  the  present  time,  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  pupils,  and  the  advantages  to  them  are  very  great.  They  now 
have  not  only  the  opportunity  but  are  required  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion, and  better  fit  themselves  to  take  their  places  in  the  world. 

Evening  Schools. 

Our  evening  schools  have  been  conducted  much  along  the 
same  lines  as  in  the  past  with  new  courses  opened  to  those  desiring 
to  take  advantage  of  them  if  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants  have 
warranted  it.  The  enrollment  has  been  most  gratifying, 
but  should  be  much  larger  and  will  be  as  soon  as  people  come 
to  realize  the  great  benefit  to  them  in  taking  up  this  form  of 
schooling.  The  School  Board  would  be  much  pleased  to  see  the 
evening  schools  double  in  membership  and  our  superintendent  will 
gladly  give  such  information  as  is  desired  along  these  lines. 

Estimates  for  1921. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Estimates  shows  the  need  of 
S722,255  for  1921,  in  order  to  effectually  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
schools.  This  amount  may  look  large  to  some,  but  when  you  con- 
sider the  great  work  being  done  and  fully  appreciate  the  demands 
the  world  is  making  for  educational  training,  that  all  our  citizens. 
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young  and  old,  are  served  and  our  city  benefitted  as  well  as  the 
world  at  large,  this  cost  is  very  small  compared  with  the  results 
accomplished  and  the  dividends  paid  on  the  investment.  Your 
Board  believes  that  no  department  of  the  city  is  run  on  more 
economical  and  sound  business  lines,  and  that  every  dollar  ex- 
pended for  schools  returns  a  better  dividend  than  for  any  other 
department.  The  welfare  and  future  of  our  boys  and  girls  are 
most  vital  to  us  all,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  citizen  in  Brock- 
ton who  regrets  bearing  his  share  of  this  budget. 

Enrollment. 

In  our  senior  high  school  we  have  enrolled  1,773  pupils  ;  in  the 
junior  high  school  1,517,  and  in  the  grades  7,866,  making  a  grand 
total  of  11,156.  This  number  is  most  gratifying  and  is  a  remark- 
able showing  for  the  city  as  well  as  a  great  credit  to  our  citizens. 
Brockton  people  believe  in  Brockton  schools  and  we  have  an  en- 
viable record  in  keeping  our  boys  and  girls  in  school.  We  fully 
appreciate  that  the  children  must  obtain  their  education,  if  at  all, 
during  their  younger  days,  and  that  those  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  deprived  of  an  education  must  of  necessity  battle 
with  life's  future  problems  under  a  tremendous  handicap. 

New  Buildings. 

The  report  of  our  Committee  on  New  Buildings  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  the  incoming  Board,  and  our  City  Govern- 
ment, as  it  represents  the  findings  of  men  who  have  studied  and 
know  the  school  problems  which  confront  our  city.  They  have 
carefully  investigated  the  needs,  planned  for  the  future,  and  made 
such  recommendations  only  after  being  fully  convinced  that  every- 
thing in  their  report  is  founded  on  sound  judgment. 

Playgrounds. 

Playgrounds  have  shown  a  marked  improvement  during  the 
past  year,  yet  your  president  believes  there  is  an  opportunity  ahead 
for  making  these  places  even  more  valuable  than  ever  before.  The 
heartiest  co-operation  between  the  Playground  Commission, 
School  Board  and  City  Government,  is  one  thing  that  will  bring 
this  about.  I  believe  that  a  larger  appropriation  to  the  Playground 
Commission  should  be  made  in  order  to  enable  them  to  equip  the 

playgrounds  with  proper  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  children. 
A  bare  field  will  never  hold  children,  and  if  we  wish  to  keep  them 
off  the  streets  and  away  from  danger,  we  must  provide  them  with 
ways  of  entertainment  and  means  for  entertaining  themselves. 
This  matter  of  keeping  boys  and  girls  out  of  the  danger  zones,  is 
most  important,  and  the  expenditure  of  a   few  thousand  dollars 
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would  fully  equip  our  playgrounds  and  give  the  children  some  real 
form  of  play  which  they  desire  and  should  have. 

Co-operation. 

The  real  success  of  any  enterprise  is  through  the  full  co-opera- 
tion of  every  person  concerned  therein,  and  the  success  of  the 
school  department  during  the  past  year  has  been  due  to  the  ear- 
nest and  faithful  co-operation  between  the  School  Board,  teachers, 
and  parents.  It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  your  president  to 
see  this  steadily  grow  during  his  six  years  upon  the  Board,  and 
again  may  I  ask  for  not  only  that  same  co-operation  during  the 
coming  year,  but  whenever  possible  may  we  all  come  closer  to- 
gether and  extend  that  spirit  of  co-operation  in  working  out  the 
future  problems. 

Superintendent  and  Teachers. 

Brockton  has  one  of  the  finest  superintendents  of  schools  that 
can  be  found  in  this  state,  I  believe,  and  a  corps  of  teachers  who 
have  given  their  services  most  faithfully  in  co-operation  with  him 
and  with  the  School  Board.  Upon  Mr.  Scully  rests  the  burden  of 
running  our  schools  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  School  Board  and 
of  the  citizens.  He  must  have  every  parent,  scholar  and  teacher 
with  him  in  order  to  carry  the  work  along  in  a  smooth  and  bene- 
ficial way,  and  the  School  Board  has  no  cause  to  criticise  his 
handling  of  the  work.  I  trust  the  splendid  feeling  which  exists 
between  the  School  Board,  Mr.  Scully  and  the  teachers,  will  con- 
tinue, and  that  they  will  give  him  their  fullest  support  in  the  year 
to  come  as  they  have  in  the  past.  I  could  fill  my  report  with 
songs  of  praise  for  our  entire  force,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
needed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Board  honors  these  "moulders 
of  future  America",  and  the  esteem  of  our  citizenship  is  theirs. 

Salaries. 

I  approach  with  some  hesitancy  the  question  of  future  sal- 
aries for  our  teaching  force.  Not  that  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  in 
my  own  mind  what  should  be  done,  but  appreciating  the  unsettled 
financial  problems  and  the  general  situation  throughout  the  coun- 
try, I  am  sure  that  the  cost  of  living  is  slowly  but  surely  coming- 
down,  and  that  financial  questions  are  uppermost  in  our  minds. 
After  carefully  studying  the  question  of  salaries,  however,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  great  educators 
and  educational  boards  throughout  the  land,  I  feel  no  hesitancy 
in  making  the  statement  that  I  believe  our  teachers  here  and  else- 
where, have  been  and  are  at  the  present  time  underpaid.  The  sal- 
aries paid  in  the  past  have  not  offered  adequate  recognition  of 
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the  investments  in  time  and  money  which  these  teachers  have 
made  in  order  to  make  themselves  proficient  in  their  profession. 
More  is  required  of  them  today  than  ever  before,  and  even  more 
will  be  asked  in  the  future.  An  ordinary  teaching  course  as  re- 
quired in  the  past  is  no  longer  recognized  as  being  sufficient. 
Teachers  are  obliged  to  spend  more  money  and  time  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  present  demands  upon  them.  Special  courses  arc 
being  required  of  them  and  most  of  their  summer  periods  arc 
taken  up  in  furthering  their  preparation.  In  comparing  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  teachers'  wage  with  the  wages  earned  in  other  em- 
ployments, it  is  necessary  as  never  before  to  take  into  considera- 
tion these  special  demands  which  are  growing  each  day.  Her 
period  of  further  study  never  ceases  if  she  is  to  make  herself 
worthy  of  her  position,  and  with  such  further  study  goes  the 
expenses  of  obtaining  it. 

Therefore,  although  salaries  have  been  increased  to  some  ex- 
tent, due  largely  to  the  increased  cost  of  living  during  the  war, 
we  have  not  taken  into  consideration  these  added  demands,  and 
the  call  of  the  business  world  for  just  such  men  and  women.  We 
must  from  now  on  carefully  review  this  question  of  salaries,  not 
simply  from  the  standpoint  of  what  it  may  cost  for  a  person  to 
live,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  following : 

First:  Attracting  into  the  teaching  profession  capable 
young  men  and  women  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply 
the  demands  for  well  qualified  teachers  ; 

Second:  To  retain  in  the  profession  such  efficient  teach- 
ers as  we  now  have  ; 

Third:  To  enable  all  teachers  to  provide  from  their  sal- 
ary earnings  the  necessaries  of  life,  savings  and  in- 
surance against  disability  and  old  age  ; 

Fourth:  To  elevate  the  profession  and  make  the  rewards 
compare  favorably  with,  those  of  other  professions.  . 

I  believe  the  City  of  Brockton  does  not  wish  to  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  underpaying  its  teachers.  We  have  compared  very 
favorably  with  other  cities  in  the  past,  but  recently  many  cities 
throughout  the  state  and  country  have  seen  their  duty  and  have 
done  it.  They  have  brought  their  salaries  up  to  a  point  where 
they  now  offer  better  inducements  than  lirockton.  and  we  are  met 
with  the  problem  of  being  able  to  keep  some  of  our  most  efficient 
teachers  and  of  obtaining  new  teachers  to  till  existing  vacancies. 
We  owe  to  our  teachers  the  duty  of  carefully  considering  and 
recognizing  their  real  value,  and  we  also  owe  to  our  children  the 
duty  of  keeping  our  high  standard  of  educational  facilities.  As 
Krocktou  has  never  failed  to  do  its  duty  in  the  past.  I  am  con- 
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vinced  it  will  not  now.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  incoming 
Board  take  up  this  matter  and  carefully  consider  it  at  a  very 
early  date. 

Care  and  Repair  of  School  Buildings. 

Last  year  I  mentioned  in  my  report  the  present  relationship 
under  our  city  charter  of  the  School  Board  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  City  Government  relative  to  the  care  and  repair  of 
school  buildings.  I  repeat  what  has  been  stated  by  my  prede- 
cessor, the  late  Eldon  B.  Keith,  as  well  as  by  myself,  that  the  care 
and  repair  of  school  buildings  should  be  in  the  hands  and  under 
the  control  of  the  School  Board.  No  private  business  concern 
would  allow  the  waste  that  is  bound  to  come,  and  the  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  which  exist  from  divided  responsibility.  This  is 
no  new  question,  but  it  is  one  which  I  firmly  believe  should  have 
the  prompt  attention  of  our  citizens.  It  has  been  brought  to  your 
attention  for  many  years,  yet  nothing  has  been  done  and  things 
go  along  as  they  have  with  no  improvement.  Many  cities  through- 
out the  country  have  long  since  realized  the  fallacy  of  divided  re- 
sponsibility, and  have  changed  their  charters  so  that  the  care  and 
repair  of  school  buildings  is  in  the  hands  of  the  School  Board. 
This  of  course  means  added  work  and  responsibility  for  the  Board 
members,  but  we  will  willingly  assume  this,  for  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  it  is  right,  and  we  desire  to  give  the  tax  payers  the  best 
service  within  our  power,  and  to  save  the  city  every  dollar  that 
can  be  saved.  If  our  citizens  are  satisfied  with  paying  for  waste, 
let  the  present  conditions  go  on,  but  if  they  wish  better  service  and 
at  less  expense  to  them,  I  feel  it  is  time  to  see  to  it  that  proper 
steps  are  taken  to  remedy  the  situation.  The  School  Board  has  no 
power  to  act  further  than  to  bring  such  questions  as  these  to  the 
attention  of  the  people,  and  it  is  for  them,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  City  Government  to  see  that  the  affairs  which 
directly  interest  them  financially  as  well  as  otherwise  are  properly 
adjusted.  If  this  matter  were  under  the  control  of  the  School 
Board,  you  would  have  one  committee  directly  responsible  for  all 
school  matters,  while  under  the  present  system,  several  commit- 
tees divide  this  responsibility  and  no-one  is  willing  to  assume  when 
things  go  wrong.  I  feel  that  I  have  done  my  part  in  pressing  this 
matter  in  my  reports  and  it  now  must  rest  with  the  people  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Eldon  B.  Keith  Memorial  Field. 

During  the  year  the  Eldon  B.  Keith  Memorial  Field  on  West 
Elm  Street,  has  been  under  construction.  It  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted and  ready  to  be  turned  over  to  the  city.  This  field  was  to 
have  been  presented  to  the  city  by  the  late  Mr.  George  E.  Keith, 
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and  I  know  that  his  passing  will  not  in  any  way  change  the  plans. 

The  city  as  a  whole  deeply  regrets  the  passing  of  Mr.  Keith, 
for  the  children  of  Brockton  as  well  as  the  older  people  loved  him 
for  his  Christian  character  and  his  many  gifts.  Brockton  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  beloved  citizens  but  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  ever 
remember  this  great  man,  and  will  try  to  pattern  our  future  after 
his  sterling  Christian  life. 

I  hope  the  people  of  Brockton  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
this  gift,  and  also  what  it  will  mean  to  school  athletics.  We  shall 
be  able  to  pride  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  good,  clean  sports  will 
not  suffer  for  lack  of  proper  grounds,  and  I  hope  our  schools  will 
increase  their  activities  along  athletic  lines,  for  I  believe  the  build- 
ing of  healthy  bodies  is  most  essential  in  the  moulding  of  children 
into  the  best  type  of  citizen. 

School  Gardens. 

School  gardens  came  through  this  year,  as  in  the  past,  leading 
the  state,  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  that  most  able 
and  tireless  leader,  Miss  Annie  L.  Burke,  whose  wholeheartedness 
in  her  work  along  these  lines  has  given  her  a  high  place  among  the 
educators  of  our  country.    Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

Attendance  Officer. 

In  passing  I  wish  to  say  just  a  word  about  our  attendance 
officer,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Brooks,  a  most  faithful  worker  and  one  who 
is  getting  most  satisfactory  results.  Some  of  his  duties  are  not 
pleasant,  but  he  should  have  the  fullest  support  from  the  people, 
as  he  is  acting  for  their  good  and  for  the  good  of  their  children. 

Teachers'  Accommodations. 

Brockton  indeed  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  way  its  peo- 
ple came  forward  last  fall  in  response  to  the  appeal  for  accommo- 
dations for  the  teachers.  Thanks  to  them,  the  teachers  are  in  most 
cases  living  in  suitable  quarters  and  receiving  the  hospitality  of 
the  homes.  It  has  meant  much  to  the  teaching  force,  and  many 
have  personally  expressed  to  me  the  pleasure  which  they  have 
derived  by  being  able  to  room  and  board  with  private  families  and 
receive  the  companionship  and  benefits  <>!  home  life. 

Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  these  associations  have  let  up  in 
their  activities  during  the  past  year.  This  is  to  be  regretted  tor 
there  is  a  very  large  and  important  work  for  them,  and  I  trust 
they  will  all  take  on  new  lite  during  the  coming  year. 
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Safety  First  Campaign. 

The  safety  first  campaign  which  the  Board  adopted  upon  my 
suggestion,  has  already  gotten  under  way  and  I  have  heard  most 
encouraging-  reports.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  will  prove  most 
beneficial  if  followed  in  a  systematic  way.  The  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren are  too  dear  for  us  to  neglect  to  exercise  every  preventive 
within  our  power  to  ward  off  danger.  To  start  a  thing  and  not 
follow  it  up  will  be  of  little  value,  and  we  must  at  frequent  and 
regular  periods  go  over  the  subject  with  the  children  and  so  im- 
press them  with  the  idea  of  watchfulness  at  all  times  that  it  will 
be  uppermost  in  their  minds  when  upon  the  highways.  There  is 
no  question  that  this  work  should  start  in  the  homes  and  that  the 
parents  should  properly  instruct  their  children  along  such  lines. 
In  many  cases  this  is  done,  but  school  authorities  and  teachers 
would  be  overlooking  a  great  service  if  we  left  it  to  the  parents 
alone,  and  in  many  cases  the  children  would  never  get  the  warning 
until  too  late.  May  the  schools  of  Brockton  mean  something 
more  than  just  the  teaching  of  the  A,  B,  C's.  The  splendid  co-op- 
eration of  the  teaching  force  in  this  matter,  has  been  very  grati- 
fying to  me. 

Visual  Instruction. 

Recently  the  Board  adopted  the  plan  of  visual  instruction,  as 
submitted  by  me.  This  idea  does  not  mean  entertaining  the  chil- 
dren with  movie  shows.  There  is  a  large  and  valuable  field  to 
cover  in  this  line  and  the  better  schools  and  colleges  throughout 
the  country  have  taken  up  the  work.  We  can  often  teach  through 
the  eye  what  we  cannot  impress  upon  the  mind  by  reading.  If 
this  new  form  of  education  progresses,  as  I  hope  it  will,  we  shall 
have  invoked  an  additional  means  of  educating  our  children,  and 
even  the  parents  will  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived.  There  are  tremendous  possibilities  ahead,  there  are 
many  obstacles  to  overcome  before  we  can  get  the  plans  fully  into 
operation,  but  if  a  thing  is  worth  while  for  Brockton,  we  shall 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  put  it  through. 

Americanization. 

The  public  schools  as  organized  can  care  for  the  children's 
educational  needs,  but  there  is  a  need  for  further  education  among 
adults  and  such  lies  within  our  power.  This  can  and  is  being  done 
to  a  certain  extent  through  our  continuation  and  evening  schools, 
but  there  is  a  great  need  of  further  activity  in  the  line  of  teach- 
ing citizenship  to  those  who  come  to  us  from  foreign  shores.  1 
trust  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  every  opportunity  offered 
them  by  the  schools  to  become  good  citizens.  This  is  very  im- 
portant. 
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Our  Mayor. 

Mayor  William  L.  Gleason  steps  from  office  this  year,  and  1 
wish  to  personally  extend  to  him  the  appreciation  of  the  School 
Board  for  the  support  he  has  given  us  while  in  office.  A  mayor 
who  fully  realizes  the  importance  of  school  affairs,  can  be  of  great 
value  to  the  School  Board  and  to  the  city.  Mayor  Gleason  has 
shown  much  interest  and  consideration  in  school  problems.  We 
welcome  his  successor,  Mr.  Roger  Keith,  who  will  take  office  soon. 
I  believe  we  shall  have  his  fullest  co-operation. 

Our  Members. 

By  the  recent  election,  two  of  the  present  members  were 
re-elected,  Mr.  C.  Chester  Eaton  and  myself.  Dr.  M.  F.  Barrett, 
who  was  appointed  to  serve  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Dr.  E. 
C.  Frost,  will  be  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Ella  K.  Weston,  whom  we 
welcome  to  our  committee. 

Dr.  Barrett  has  been  a  faithful  worker  upon  the  Board,  and  a 
most  agreeable  associate.  Flis  advice  along  matters  pertaining  to 
health  and  hygiene  has  been  very  valuable  and  he  has  made  many 
friends  among  the  teaching  force.  We  hope  that  Mrs.  Weston 
will  find  her  duties  pleasant,  and  we  shall  realize  the  value  of  hav- 
ing the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  woman  and  mother  in  working- 
out  many  of  our  school  problems. 

High  Street. 

Sometime  ago  I  was  quoted  through  the  press  as  favoring 
better  lighting  on  High  Street,  from  Main  to  Warren  Avenue. 
This  is  a  direct  approach  to  the  high  school,  and  is  travelled  very 
much  evenings  by  those  attending  evening  school  and  other  school 
functions.  With  such  a  fine  building  and  the  great  possibilities 
afforded  through  its  large  hall,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  city 
should  do  its  part  by  installing  the  same  system  of  lighting  on 
High  Street  as  is  now  used  on  Main  Street.  In  my  opinion  High 
Street,  should  be  well  lighted,  and  I  trust  action  will  be  taken 
towards  this  end. 

A  Word  of  Appreciation. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Hoard  for  the 
cordial  support  of  your  president  during  the  past  year,  and  for 
their  co-operation  in  every  way.  It  has  been  a  very  pleasant  duty 
to  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  which  have  been  free 
from  personalities,  where  each  member  works  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  system,  and  where  politics  find  no  place.  I  consider 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  school  committeeman  the  greatest 
form  of  service  that  (me  can  render. 
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1  also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Scully  for  the  very  efficient  work 
performed  by  him  during  the  year,  and  especially  for  the  very 
dignified  yet  democratic  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  all  mat- 
ters, also  for  the  assistance  he  has  been  to  me  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Board  whenever  called  upon.  Many  of  the  burdens  of  the 
members  have  been  lightened  by  his  willingness  to  serve  in  every 
way,  and  I  trust  the  people  of  Brockton  fully  appreciate  his  value 
to  the  school  system. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  splendid  co-operation  of  our  office 
force,  principals,  teachers,  and  janitors,  as  well  as  every  employe 
in  the  department.  Their  deep  interest  in  their  work,  and  the 
desire  to  give  of  the  best  that  is  in  them  have  been  deciding  factors 
in  the  success  of  our  system.  The  wonderful  support  given  us  by 
the  citizens  of  Brockton  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

May  the  coming  year  show  advances  along  educational  lines 
and  may  the  School  Board  have  the  fullest  co-operation  from  all 
in  solving  the  problems  that  confront  us.  May  all  the  pleasures 
of  a  most  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Bright  and  Happy  New  Year 
come  to  each  and  every  citizen  of  our  city,  and  to  everyone  in  our 
school  system.  May  dear  old  Santa  Claus  remember  our  children 
and  bless  them  in  every  wray. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  HAROLD  PORTER,  President. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NEW  BUILDINGS 


The  Committee  on  New  Buildings  for  1921  submits  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

The  Committee  for  1920  recommended  an  addition  of  eight 
rooms  to  the  Franklin  school  in  the  Howard  District,  which 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  City  Government,  and  the 
addition  is  now  in  process  of  construction.  The  progress  mack1 
has  been  slow,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  eight 
new  rooms  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  school 
in  September,  1921. 

1.  For  the  third  successive  year,  we  call  attention  to  the 
Walnut,  Packard  and  Ashland  schools,  which  are  insanitary  and 
unfit  for  school  purposes.  It  will  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to 
put  them  in  good  condition.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  City 
Government  to  sell  the  property  of  the  Ashland  and  Walnut 
schools,  but  it  was  found  that  Legislative  action  was  necessary 
to  make  the  sale  of  school  property  legal.  Such  action  will 
probably  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  The 
committee  again  recommends  that  land  of  sufficient  size  for  a 
schoolhouse,  playground,  and  future  additions  be  acquired,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Prospect  Street,  and  that  a  sixteen-room  building  be 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils  up  to  the  sixth  grade. 

2.  The  Goddard  School  District,  while  apparently  not  grow- 
ing in  school  population  as  rapidly  as  some  other  districts,  has 
every  room  occupied.  In  the  Keith  school,  the  assembly  hall  is 
now  used  as  a  classroom.  Unless  additional  rooms  are  made  to 
the  Keith  building-  within  a  short  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
put  classes  on  part  time  schedule.  The  committee,  therefore, 
recommends  that  a  six-room  addition  be  made  to  the  Keith  School 
building;  that  the  heating  plant  be  enlarged,  and  that  an  outside 
coal  pocket  be  constructed. 

3.  The  Committee  wishes  again  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  School  Hoard,  the  City  Government,  and  the  citizens  of  Brock- 
ton, the  fact  that  the  Sprague  School  is  a  dangerous  fire  hazard. 
There  arc  sixteen  furnaces  used  to  heat  this  large  wooden  buil- 
ding, which  ought  not  to  be  in  the  basement.  The  committee 
again  recommends  the  building  of  an  outside  heating  plant,  and 
the  clearing  out  of  the  basement  of  the  school. 

4.  The  Lincoln  and  Whitman  junior  high  schools  are  now 
occupying  the  top  floor  of  the  new  high  school  building.  The  high 
school  is  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  will,  within  a  short 
lime,  need  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  these  classes.    It  is  impos- 
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sible  for  these  classes  to  go  back  to  their  old  buildings  because 
the  rooms  are  already  occupied  with  lower  grade  pupils.  Jt  will 
be  necessary  to  build  a  junior  high  school  to  accomodate  upper 
grade  pupils  in  these  and  perhaps  other  districts.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  that  a  site  for  a  new  junior  high  school  be  secured  at 
once. 

JAMES  P.  KEITH, 

M.  FRANK  BARRETT, 

LeBARON  ATHERTON, 


Committee  on  New  Buildings. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 
DECEMBER,  1920. 


Board  of  School  Committee, 
Brockton,  Massachusetts. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  present  herewith  my  fifth  annual  report,  this  being  the 
thirty-sixth  in  the  series  of  reports  by  the  Superintendents  of 
Schools. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  confronted  with  the 
heritage  left  us  by  the  World  War.  During  war  time  our  schools 
were  quite  upset — to  their  eventual  benefit.  Liberty  Loans,  Jun- 
ior Red  Cross,  War  Saving  Stamps,  constant  appeals  for  help 
and  support  from  all  quarters,  war  gardens,  war  employment 
of  teachers,  shortage  of  fuel,  etc.,  were  all  distracting  features. 
Some  of  these  have  vanished,  others  remain,  but  the  schools,  hap- 
pily, will  never  be  the  same.  The  shock  which  the  draft  figures 
gave  us  was  a  tonic.  We  are  now  taking  steps  in  education  to 
meet  the  serious  problems  of  physical  deficiency,  illiteracy,  low 
mentality,  and  "foreignism".  These  problems  we  know  must 
be  solved.  The  spirit  of  service  developed  by  the  war  must  in 
large  measure  be  fostered  and  utilized.  In  many  subjects  the 
point  of  view  has  changed.  Never  before  did  adults  or  pupils 
know  as  much  of  geography,  history,  economics,  international 
politics,  and  the  interdependence  of  nations.  The  study  of 
modern  languages,  chemistry,  household  economics,  physics  and 
history  has  been  greatly  stimulated  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
these  subjects  changed  for  the  better.  In  other  words,  education 
has  found  vital  points  of  contact  with  real  life  which  must  be 
kept  and  emphasized  in  post-war  schools. 

The  value  of  education  is  more  fully  realized  today  than  ever 
before.  Statesmen  with  vision  have  recognized  and  emphasized 
this  fact.  Vice-president  elect  Coolidge  said  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  educators.  "The  greatest  problem  facing  the  American 
people  at  the  present  time  is  Education".  What  is  true  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole  is  true  of  Brockton.  What  is  Brockton  doing  to 
correct  shortcomings  which  the  war  revealed? 

Health. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  men  between  the  ages  o\  twenty- 
one  and  thirty-one  were  rejected  in  the  draft  because  they  were 
physically  unfit  to  serve  their  country  in  its  hour  of  need.  Many, 
if  not  most,  of  these  defects  could  have  been  prevented  if  taken 
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in  time.  Bad  teeth,  spinal  curvatures,  adenoids  and  enlarged  ton- 
sils, flat  feet  and  underweight  were  prominent  among  the  defects. 
Our  dental  clinic  is  doing  good  service  but  we  are  by  no  means 
reaching  all  who  should  have  dental  treatment.  School  physi- 
tians  are  doing  excellent  work  in  preventing  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  In  the  limited  number  of  physical  examinations 
which  they  make,  but  with  fifth  grades  only  being  examined,  we 
at:e  falling  far  short  of  what  should  be  done.  The  physical  tran- 
ing  teachers  are  doing  excellent  body  building  work,  yet  the 
individual  child  is  getting  little  special  help  to  cure  his  bodily 
deficiencies.  Many  children  are  operated  upon  for  adenoids  and 
enlarged  tonsils  each  year,  yet  we  are  reaching  only  a  small  part 
of  those  needing  such  operations. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  relative  weight  for  height 
and  age  is  an  index  to  good  health.  Recent  examinations  of 
fifth  grade  pupils  have  shown  that  over  30%  are  ten  per  cent,  or 
more  under  weight  and  therefore  suffering  from  mal-nutrition. 
An  underweight  child  is  not  necessarily  a  sick  child  (though 
more  often  than  not,  he  is)  but  his  power  of  resistance  is  low 
and  he  is  much  more  susceptible  to  contagion  from  "colds''  and 
the  so-called  "children's  diseases",  through  which,  in  former  days, 
every  child  was  expected  to  run  the  gauntlet.  We  now  know 
that  these  diseases  are  not  necessary  and  that  they  are  gravely 
dangerous  in  their  after-effects.  What  are  we  doing  about  this 
mal-nutrition?  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Red  Cross,  we  are 
having  the  services  of  a  trained  dietician.  Miss  Mildred  Xewell. 
All  the  children  in  all  the  schools  are  being  measured  and  weighed 
monthly.  Pupils  who  are  ten  percent,  or  more,  under  or  over 
weight  are  to  be  formed  into  health  classes  which  will  meet  once 
a  week  to  discuss  health  problems  and  proper  diet.  Homes  are 
to  be  visited  and  instructions  given  to  mothers  about  the  proper 
food  for  children.  Opportunities  to  purchase  milk  in  school  have 
been  furnished  and  at  present  1500  children  are  enjoying  a  mid- 
morning  glass  of  milk.  One  problem  confronting  the  teachers 
is  how  to  procure  milk  for  needy  children  from  homes  in  which 
parents  either  can  not  or  will  not  pay  for  a  glass  of  milk  daily. 
We  feel  that  in  time  we  shall  be  able  to  solve  this  problem.  In 
two  months,  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained..  In  one 
school  twenty-one  underweight  children  who  have  been  having 
weekly  instruction  have  gained  five  and  six  pounds  by  following 
directions  as  to  diet  and  the  drinking  of  milk  regularly.  This 
health  crusade  has  already  markedly  improved  attendance  and 
scholarship.  With  the  added  school  nurse  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee more  and  better  follow-up  work  in  the  homes  will  be  pos- 
sible. The  most  we  can  say  now  is  that  a  good  beginning  has 
been  made. 
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The  Handicapped  Child. 

Nothing  more  fully  reveals  the  changed  atmosphere  of  the 
class  room  than  the  friendship  and  real  comradeship  that  prevails 
between  teachers  and  pupils  in  most  of  our  schools.  Although  the 
size  of  classes  still  prevents  the  fullest  possible  individual  atten- 
tion, pupils  are  more  apt  to  feel  that  each  has  a  worth-while  place 
in  the  group  than  in  the  days  when  discipline  was  harsh  and  the 
teachers  more  or  less  unapproachable.  Even  the  handicapped 
child,  with  his  less  appealing  personality,  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  a  human  being  with  possibilities  that  call  for  the  fullest  sym- 
pathy and  the  best  efforts  of  the  best  teachers-  No  one  thing  marks 
the  humane  progress  of  society  more  than  the  growing  public 
interest  in  the  education  of  those  unfortunates  who,  because  of 
physical,  mental,  or  moral  defects,  or  who  because  of  lack  of  early 
material  or  spiritual  care,  are  more  or  less  handicapped  for  the 
duties  and  enjoyments  of  life.  They  constitute  the  misfits  in  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  community,  and  without  proper  oppor- 
tunity and  training  usually  become  the  recruits  of  social  disorder 
and  misery,  a  burden  to  the  community  and  the  state,  a  source  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment  to  their  parents  and  friends.  To  meet 
the  needs  of  these  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  handicapped 
children  some  opportunities  are  offered  by  our  city. 

We  have  established  during  the  past  year  a  class  for  the 
"semi-sighted" — those  whose  vision  is  so  imperfect  that  they  are 
too  seriously  handicapped  to  get  along  in  regular  classes  and  yet 
not  badly  enough  off  to  be  admitted  to  institutions  for  the  blind. 
If  the  sight  now  possessed  is  not  carefully  conserved,  they  will 
doubtless  later  be  obliged  to  enter  such  institutions.  There  are 
twelve  children  in  this  class  and  they  are  making  excellent  prog- 
ress. The  state  contributes  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  dollars 
toward  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 

An  orthogenic  or  disciplinary  class  for  incorrigible  and  per- 
sistent truants  is  organized  in  the  Center  School.  This  class  re- 
lieves teachers  of  the  care  of  the  so-called  "bad  boy"  who  seriously 
hinders  the  work  of  the  ordinary  class  room.  Many  boys  are  kept 
from  the  county  truant  school  and  other  institutions  for  delin- 
quent boys  by  attendance  at  this  school  in  which  the  academic 
work  is  supplemented  by  much  manual  and  industrial  work.  The 
(  lass  is  known  as  the  "industry  class". 

English  classes  for  non-English-speaking  children  have  this 
year  been  again  organized  and  the  demand  for  these  classes  is 
growing  rapidly.  The  children  are  of  all  ages  and  are  fitted  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  enter  the  regular  grades.  Two  of  these 
classes  are  organized  in  the  Sprague  School  and  doubtless  within 
a  short  time  others  will  have  to  be  opened  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.    In  September,  1920,  Chapter  277  of  the  Acts  of  L919  went 
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into  effect.    This  law  provides  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  School  Committee  of  each  city  and  town  shall, 
within  one  year  after  passage  of  this  act,  and  annually  thereafter, 
ascertain,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education 
and  the  director  of  the  commission  on  mental  diseases,  the  num- 
ber of  children  three  years  or  more  retarded  in  mental  develop- 
ment who  are  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  of  its  city  or 
town,  who  are  of  school  age  and  reside  therein. 

Section  2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty,  the  school  committee  of  each  city  and  town 
in  which  there  are  ten  or  more  children  three  years  or  more  so 
retarded  shall  establish  special  classes  to  give  such  children  in- 
struction adapted  to  their  mental  attainments,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  education. 

We  have  two  classes  for  backward  children  now,  one  in  the 
Huntington  and  one  in  the  Paine  School.  We  have  now  a  list  of 
children  three  or  more  years  retarded  and  these  are  to  be  exam- 
ined by  specialists  furnished  by  the  State  as  soon  as  the  prelim- 
inary examinations  have  been  made  by  the  school  nurses.  We 
shall  doubtless  be  obliged  to  organize  at  least  four  additional 
classes  to  conform  to  the  law.  This  means  securing  specially 
trained  teachers  and  finding  rooms  in  which  these  classes  may 
meet — two  things  very  difficult  to  do,  as  will  appear  when  the 
matter  of  school  accommodations  is  discussed  later. 

Continuation  School. 

In  July.  1919,  the  act  establishing  continuation  schools  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  and  by  referendum  was  accepted  by  over- 
whelming majorities  by  the  voters  in  all  cities  in  November  of  that 
year.  In  brief,  the  law  prescribes  school  attendance  of  not  less 
than  four  hours  a  week  for  all  employed  minors  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  the  hours  to  be  between  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  any 
working  day  or  days  except  Saturday.  Furthermore,  any  minor 
who  comes  under  the  provision  of  the  law  and  who  is  temporarily 
out  of  employment,  is  to  be  compelled  to  attend  school  for  not  less 
tli an  twenty  hours  a  week. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  extend  educational  opportunities 
to  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen,  requiring  them  to  attend  a  public  day  continuation 
'school  for  at  least,  four  hours  per  week.  Investigation  and  study 
have  shown  that  these  young  people  leave  either  because  of  the 
force  of  economic  circumstances  or  because  they  feel  that  the 
regular  public  schools  have  not  given  them  what  they  desire. 
Experience  and  study  have  shown  that  only  a  small  per  cent,  of 
those  who  have  left  can  go  back  and  be  fitted  into  the  regular 
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classes  in  the  public  schools.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  organ- 
ize classes  which  will  meet  their  special  and  individual  needs. 
Such  classes  tend  to  stabilize  employment,  make  for  promotion  on 
the  part  of  those  taking  the  work,  training  them  so  that  they  may 
have  the  widest  possible  opportunity  for  promotion  in  the  busi- 
ness in  which  they  are  employed,  or  giving  them  pre-vocational 
instruction  or  experience  in  some  other  occupation.  In  other 
words,  when  properly  organized,  the  object  of  such  classes  is  to 
eliminate  blind  alley  employment  through  instruction  which  is 
largely  prevocational,  with  a  considerable  measure  of  vocational 
guidance. 

About  half  of  the  time  in  the  continuation  schools  is  given  to 
what  might  be  called  general  instruction  or  training  for  citizenship 
(English,  History,  Civics,  etc.),  and  the  remainder  to  special  voca- 
tional or  pre-vocational  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  house- 
hold arts  and  commercial  subjects,  including  salesmanship. 

Mr.  Kenrick  M.  Baker  was  selected  as  the  director  of  the 
Brockton  Continuation  School.  Mr.  Baker  attended  weekly  con- 
ferences for  ten  weeks  in  the  spring  on  the  organization  and 
administration  of  such  schools  and  in  other  ways  prepared  himself 
for  his  job.  In  August,  the  director  and  all  the  teachers,  five  in 
number,  who  were  to  teach  in  this  school  attended  an  intensive 
course  of  preparation  of  four  weeks  at  the  Hyannis  NormaLSchool. 
The  school  sessions  are  held  in  the  High  School  building  after- 
noons from  one  to  five  o'clock.  We  are  more  fortunate  than  many 
cities  which  have  been  obliged  to  build  new  buildings  or  to  take 
buildings  used  for  other  purposes  in  which  to  house  these  schools. 
While  this  Continuation  School  project  is  a  most  important  educa- 
tional reform,  in  which  Massachusetts  has  been  by  no  means  the 
leader,  the  establishment  of  these  schools  presents  many  difficult 
problems.  These  are  discussed  by  the  director  whose  report  is 
appended.  Our  school  has  made  a  good  beginning  and  we  may 
feel  reasonably  assured  that  it  will  rank  with  the  best  as  soon  as 
our  problems  are  well  understood  and  the  best  method  of  solution 
determined.  Half  the  expense  of  this  school  is  borne  by  the  State 
and  Half  by  the  community. 

Americanization. 

Americanization  is  a  problem  we  have  had  with  us  for  many 
years,  but  it  took  war  and  danger  to  bring  us  to  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  We  waited  until  the  situation 
was  acute  before  making  any  effort  of  consequence.  Now  every 
effort  of  Nation,  State,  and  City  is  being  made  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Immigration  studied 
exhaustively  the  subject  in  1014,  but  its  excellent  report  only 
stirred  Up  a  little  interest  .and  much  protest.     The  recommenda- 
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tions,  if  followed,  would  have  put  Massachusetts  ahead  of  any 
other  state  in  the  Union. 

If  employers  had  been  able  to  foresee  the  consequences  of 
allowing  such  large  numbers  of  employees  (often  a  large  majority 
of  those  employed)  to  remain  in  ignorance,  they  would  have  in- 
vested willingly,  as  they  are  now  investing,  thousands  of  dollars 
in  order  that  they  might  have  more  intelligent,  more  co-operative 
and  better  satisfied  workers.  The  more  thoughtful  and  farsighted 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  that,  in  the  past,  industrial  efficiency 
has  been  confined  to  materials  and  machines  and  that  the  human 
element  is  the  most  important  factor  in  production.  Our  next 
great  step  is  in  industrial  human  engineering  and  in  this  program, 
education  and  training  for  intelligent  understanding  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  factors. 

For  the  first  time,  this  year  we  have  had  classes  in  American- 
ization in  a  factory.  Through  the  splendid  co-operation  of  the 
management  of  the  William  L.  Douglas  factories,  two  classes  were 
organized  in  January  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreigners. 
About  fifty  men  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  meet 
twice  a  week  after  hours.  The  progress  made  was  very  encour- 
aging. The  interest  aroused  showred  itself  in  the  increased  at- 
tendance at  the  Franklin  evening  school.  The  Field  &  Flint  Com- 
pany and  the  E.  E.  Taylor  Company  signified  their  desire  for 
classes  this  fall  but  the  practical  closing  of  these  factories  has 
made  it  impossible  to  organize  any  factory  classes  thus  far.  With 
the  opening  of  the  New  Year,  when  it  is  hoped  business  will  as- 
sume a  more  normal  espect,  classes  will  be  opened  in  the  three 
above-named  factories,  in  all  probability. 

During  the  year,  the  evening  classes  have  greatly  increased — 
from  about  forty  non-English  speaking  attending  evening  classes 
in  1918,  to  nearly  300.  This  yea.r  we  have  over  400  adult  illiterates 
attending  classes  and  their  regular  attendance  and  enthusiastic 
efforts  are  encouraging  signs.  This  increased  interest  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  much  better  teaching.  Courses  for  teachers  of 
Americanization  at  Hyannis  Normal  School  and  at  Harvard  were 
attended  by  several  teachers,  but  the  greatest  help  is  being  given 
by  a  course  given  Saturday  mornings  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Americanization. 
Specialists  and  the  most  expert  teachers  are  conducting  the  course 
which  is  attended  by  thirty-eight  teachers,  most  of  whom  are 
teaching  evening  classes. 

Classes  for  mothers  who  cannot  attend  evening  schools  are 
being  organized  slowly.  It  is  difficult  to  interest  many  of  the 
women.  Miss  Mary  V.  Long,  who  has  been  appointed  director  of 
Americanization  Work  in  Brockton  is  showing  enthusiasm  for 
her  work,  and  it  is  inspiring  the  teachers  with  a  love  and  enthu- 
siasm for  their  task.     In  general  we  are  making  fairly  good 
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progress.  We  are  not  satisfied,  however,  and  we  shall  not  be  until 
the  problem  of  Americanization  is  more  nearly  solved  than  it  is 
at  present.. 

School  Accommodations. 

Since  the  opening  of  schools  in  September,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  maintain  sixteen  part-time  classes — eight  in  the  How- 
ard and  eight  in  the  Franklin  School.  The  four  rooms  being  re- 
built in  the  Franklin  School  will  be  ready  by  January  first,  so  that 
the  part-time  classes  in  that  school  will  be  no  longer  necessary. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  eight  room  addition  to  the 
Franklin  School  will  be  finished  by  September  of  next  year.  It 
will  then  be  possible  to  discontinue  sending  pupils  from  this  dis- 
trict to  the  Howard  School  except  in  the  upper  two  grammar 
grades.  This  will  probably  do  away  with  all  part-time  classes  in 
the  Howard  School.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  November, 
1920,  exceeds  the  enrollment  of  November,  1919,  by  656.  This 
number  includes  300  Continuation  School  members.  The  net  in- 
crease in  regular  day  schools  is  therefore  356,  of  which  112  are  in 
the  High  School.  The  increase  of  244  in  the  grades  is  sufficient  to 
fill  six  class  rooms.  Fortunately,  this  increase  has  been  absorbed 
with  but  two  additional .  classes  necessary,  but  with  some  over- 
crowding resulting.  There  are  many  rooms  with  over  forty-two 
children,  the  maximum  for  the  most  efficient  results.  No  teacher 
of  beginners,  Grade  1,  should  fairly  be  asked  to  care  for  more  than 
thirty-five  pupils  because  of  the  great  amount  of  individual  atten-1 
tion  these  little  ones  need.  We  have,  however,  eight  classes  of 
beginners  with  from  forty  to  forty-nine  pupils.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate but  unavoidable.  Teachers  are  patient  and  make  little  or 
no  complaint,  yet,  we  know  that  neither  the  children  nor  the 
teacher  are  getting  a  square  deal. 

The  increase  by  districts  is  as  follows:  Huntington,  46; 
George  S.  Paine,  58;  Winthrop,  47;  Perkins,  49;  Howard,  12; 
Whitman,  80.  Two  districts  decreased  in  numbers,  the  Goddard 
by  8  and  the  Lincoln  by  25. 

All  the  rooms  in  the  Huntington  School  are  in  use  and  there 
arc  several  very  large  classes.  Added  numbers  which  are  inevit- 
able will  cause  unfortunate  congestion  unless  some  pupils  are 
transferred  to  the  South  and  Copeland  Schools.  The  Goddard 
School  is  filled  and  one  class  is  using  the  Assembly  Hall  in  the 
Keith  School  as  a  class  room.  The  Whitman  School  has  every 
room  in  USC  including  a  first  grade  of  forty-nine  pupils.  Added 

numbers  will    necessitate  transferring  pupils  to  the  Belmont 

School.  The  Perkins  School  and  the  Walnut  School  are  filled 
nearly  to  capacity.  The  High  School  is  increasing  in  numbers 
rapidly  and  will  soon  demand  the  rooms  now   being  nsed  by  the 
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Whitman  and  Lincoln  Junior  High  classes.  These  classes  can 
never  go  back  to  the  schools  in  which  they  were  formerly  housed 
because  of  lack  of  room,  so  that,  within  a  short  time,  accommo- 
dations for  these  schools  must  be  provided.  At  present,  these 
classes  are  suffering  because  of  lack  of  space  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram in  manual  training  and  cooking  equivalent  to  that  offered 
in  other  schools.  A  new  Junior  High  School  building  must  sooner 
or  later  be  built  to  relieve  the  inevitable  congestion.  A  suitable 
site  for  such  a  building  should  be  provided  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  new  buildings  deals  with  this 
matter. 

Course  of  Study. 

A  tentative  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  and  geography  based 
on  the  eight  year  elementary  course  is  in  use  this  year  and  is 
adding  defmiteness  to  the  work.  The  course  in  history  which 
like  that  in  geography  is  based  on  the  project-problem  method  is 
in  process  of  preparation  and  will  be  ready  soon.  The  course  in 
English  is  being  developed.  The  socialization  of  schools  and 
methods  of  teaching  is  progressing  satisfactorily  though  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished. 

Democratizing  the  System. 

Democratization  has  become  almost  a  by-word  in  industry. 
Great  improvements  have  followed  wherever  the  experiment  of 
giving  workmen  recognition  in  certain  phases  of  management, 
through  workingmen's  councils  or  other  representative  bodies. 
Why  should  not  the  school  system  be  organized  on  a  democratic 
basis  when  the  workmen  (teachers)  are  of  such  an  educated  and 
intelligent  class?  It  is  easy  for  a  superintendent  to  become  an 
autocrat  so  far  as  his  dealings  with  principals  and  teachers  are 
concerned  and  it  is  equally  easy  for  teachers  to  become  resigned 
to  a  lack  of  initiative,  independence,  and  vital  interest,  because  of 
a  system  inspired  from  above.  A  good  superintendent  should  be 
an  inspiring  leader,  never  a  driver.  He  may  be  wiser  in  school 
matters  than  any  one  else,  but  he  is  certainly  not  wiser  than  all 
combined. 

The  eight  district  principals  are  organized  as  a  sort  of  cabinet. 
They  meet  the  superintendent  at  least  once  a  month,  usually 
oftener,  for  a  free  and  frank  discussion  of  school  problems  and 
policies.  These  meetings  are  decidedly  helpful  to  the  superin- 
tendent as  well  as  to  the  principals. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Grade  Teachers'  Association,  a 
teachers'  council  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  grade 
chosen  by  the  grade  teachers,  meet  the  superintendent  once  a 
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month  for  the  discussion  of  school  problems  presented  largely  by 
the  teachers  as  a  result  of  grade  meetings.  This  is  proving  to  be 
an  excellent  clearing  house.  The  teachers  are  free  to  bring  up  at 
the  meetings  all  questions  about  which  they  are  troubled  or  uncer- 
tain and  to  make  suggestions  for  changes  and  improvements. 

Much  good  has  come  to  the  system  as  a  result  of  these  meet- 
ings. It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  council  by  the  addition  of 
representatives  of  the  High  School  teachers.  The  superintendent 
is  oftentimes  greatly  enlightened  and  helped  by  suggestions  from 
these  representative  teachers. 

A  further  development  of  the  democratic  idea  is  being  worked 
out  for  the  class  room.  The  development  of  the  socialized  school 
has  done  away  with  the  idea  that  the  teacher  is  a  czar.  He  is  a 
leader.  The  less  he  says  and  does  the  more  the  pupils  say  and  do 
under  his  leadership,  and  the  better  teacher  he  becomes.  If  pupils 
are  to  be  educated  to  take  their  places  as  intelligent  citizens  in  a 
democracy,  they  must  be  trained  to  participate  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  the  conduct  of  school  activities. 

The  High  School. 

The  enrollment  of  the  High  School  is  increasing  to  pre-war 
figures.  The  largest  November  enrollment  was  in  1915  and  1916. 
when  the  numbers  reached  1790.  The  numbers  decreased  to  1558 
in  1918  while  the  1920  enrollment  is  1773,  practically  the  same  as 
in  1915.  While  we  do  not  look  for  any  sensational  increase,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that,  the  war  having  shown  conclusively  the  value 
of  educated  men  and  women,  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  pupils 
will  continue  into  if  not  through  the  High  School. 

Any  High  School  may  fairly  be  judged  by  its  holding  power. 
During  the  last  five  years,  there  have  been  1217  pupils  graduated 
from  the  school  out  of  3036  pupils  who  entered  in  the  five  classes. 
This  is  40$  which,  compared  with  city  high  schools  in  general,  is 
a  very  good  showing,  but  taken  in  the  abstract  is  anything  but 
that.  Many  leave  for  unavoidable  reasons  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  leave  because  they  are  not  succeeding  and  prefer  to  go  to 
work.  Both  home  and  school  are  partly  to  blame  for  this.  The 
home  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  unprepared  home  lessons 
while  the  school  may  be  blamed  for  not  having  teachers,  all  of 
whom  are  able  to  inspire  the  individual  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
love  for  his  subjects,  an  ideal  condition  impossible  to  attain. 

As  one  goes  about  the  High  School  building,  the  impression 
is  gained  that  it  is  a  remarkably  well  equipped  school.  In  gen- 
eral, this  is  true  but  there  are  definite  needs  which  apparently  can 
not  be  impressed  upon  the  Public  Property  Committee.  Year 
after  year  we  have  urged  these  needs  but  to  no  effect.  In  the 
basement  of  the  old  building  in  which  the  heating  apparatus  and 
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coal  bunkers  were  situated  before  the  outside  heating  plant  was 
installed  is  valuable  room  which  we  need  for  the  extension  of 
the  manual  training  department  and  for  additional  lunch  room 
space.  This  work  could  be  done  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  and 
would  materially  add  to  our  resources. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  speak  of  the  excellent  spirit  shown 
by  the  pupils  toward  work  and  discipline  and  of  the  splendid  esprit 
de  corps  of  the  teaching  force.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  ordered  or  more  business  like  group  of  pupils  than  may  be 
seen  in  our  High  School.  In  saying  this  we  by  no  means  claim 
perfection  for  we  realize  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  but  we 
do  believe  that  general  conditions  are  better  than  ever  before. 
I  recommend  a  careful  reading  of  the  report  of  the  principal  of 
the  High  School  which  is  appended. 

Additional  Help  Needed. 

By  vote  of  the  School  Board,  a  librarian  for  the  High  School 
is  to  be  secured.  Practically  all  large  progressive  schools  have  a 
librarian  whose  work  is  to  instruct  pupils  in  the  use  of  reference 
books,  the  catalog,  and  the  use  of  classification  systems.  She 
co-operates  with  the  teachers  in  various  subjects  in  preparing  out- 
side readings,  picture  material  and  debate  material.  She  also 
directs  and  helps  in  outside  study  of  students  in  English  and  his- 
tory. During  school  hours  and  afternoons  she  has  charge  of  the 
school  library,  advising  and  helping  students  in  their  outside 
study  and  reading.  We  have  a  good  library  room,  the  usefulness 
and  possibilities  of  which  are  at  present  being  but  poorly  realized. 
A  co-operative  arrangement  with  the  Public  Library  will  enable 
us  to  have  the  use  of  more  and  better  reference  material  than  we 
can  afford  to  furnish  for  pupils.  This  extended  use  of  the  school 
library,  will  relieve  congestion  at  the  Public  Library  when  many 
pupils  are  seeking  the  same  or  similar  books  of  reference  and  will 
insure  ambitious  pupils  such  assistance  in  finding  material  as  it  is 
impossible  for  the  attendants  at  the  Public  Library  to  give.  It 
will  also  make  it  possible  for  pupils  to  utilize  study  periods  for 
library  research  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  neglected,  if 
they  are  among  the  forty  per  cent,  who  work  afternoons,  or  done 
in  the  evenings  when  they  should  be  quietly  studying  at  home. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  good  forward  step. 

The  supervisor  of  music  has  reached  a  point  in  her  work 
where  assistance  seems  imperative.  At  present  she  is  able  to 
visit  classes  but  once  in  two  months,  and  if  it  happens  that  a  holi- 
day cc  mes  during  the  week  and  a  day  is  lost,  she  is  enabled  to 
reach  some  classes  but  once  in  four  months.  This  is  unfair  to  the 
pupils  and  to  their  teachers,  especially  to  those  teachers  who  are 
new  to  the  system  and  need  much  assistance  and  advice.  The 
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music  in  our  schools  has  been,  and  is,  of  an  unusual  degree  of 
excellence  which  all  agree  should  be  maintained.  Again,  the  su- 
pervisor has  done  a  great  deal  to  encourage  instrumental  music 
through  arrangements  for  the  giving  of  violin  lessons  to  groups 
of  children  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  by  the  formation  of  school 
orchestras.  This  is  very  valuable  work  and  should  not  be  aban- 
doned. Through  these  classes,  the  High  School  orchestra  is  being- 
supplied  with  good  material  yearly  and  many  children  are  being 
trained  for  an  occupation  or  at  least  for  an  avocation  which  brings 
much  satisfaction,  entertainment  and  happiness.  Miss  Perkins 
can  not  keep  the  pace  she  has  set  without  assistance  and  I  recom- 
mend that  an  assistant  supervisor  of  music  be  employed. 

One  supervisor  is  likewise  attempting  to  do  all  the  work  in 
drawing-.  She  is  spread  out  so  thin  in  her  work  in  thirty  schools 
and  250  class  rooms  that  neither  teachers  nor  pupils  are  getting 
the  inspiration  or  assistance  necessary  to  g-ood  results.  The 
teacher  of  art  in  the  High  School  complains  constantly  of  the  lack 
of  understanding  of  fundamental  principles  in  pupils  coming  from 
the  Junior  High  Schools,  and  mechanical  drawing  teachers  find  a 
similar  lack.  There  is  too  much  work  for  one  to  do.  I  respect- 
fully recommend  that  an  assistant  supervisor  of  drawing  be  se- 
cured and  that  her  work  be  confined  to  the  classes  in  the  Junior 
High  Schools.  It  is  interesting-  in  this  connection  to  state  that  in 
practically  all  large  junior  high  schools,  a  special  teacher  of  draw- 
ing is  employed  for  full  time. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  additional  nurse  authorized  by 
the  Committee,  and  I  have  also  spoken  of  additional  teachers  who 
must  be,  if  possible,  specially  trained  for  work  with  subnormal 
•children.  The  size  of  the  sixth  grades  indicates  that  the  number 
of  classes  in  Junior  High  Schools  will  be  considerably  increased 
next  year,  which  will  make  it  necessary  to  find  at  least  three  addi- 
tional teachers  to  care  for  these  classes. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  scarcity  of  work  means  less 
children  leaving  school.  This  is  shown  by  the  relatively  small 
numbers  who  are  leaving  High  School  and  the  upper  grammar 
grades  where  most  of  these  children  are  found  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  are  eligible  by  law  to  apply  for  work  cer- 
tificates. If  they  remain  in  school  there  must  be  teachers  to 
instruct  them.  School  expenditures  do  not  decrease  with  poor 
business  conditions  but  on  the  contrary  they  necessarily  increase. 
Business  is  always  good  in  school  houses  where  men  and  women 
are  being  made.  , 

Teachers. 

Your  chairman  has  covered  so  ably  the  matter  ol  teachers' 
Salaries  that  there  remains  little  to  be  said  on  thi>  matter.  There 
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are,  however,  certain  other  factors  affecting  salaries  which  I  desire 
to  call  to  your  attention.  A  questionnaire  sent  out  in  September 
of  this  year  by  the  National  Education  Association  to  3,468  super- 
intendents in  regard  to  the  shortage  of  teachers,  produced  some 
significant  figures.  The  replies  received  covered  about  212  000 
teaching  positions  out  of  approximately  650,000  such  positions  in 
the  United  States.  The  schools  actually  without  teachers  num- 
bered 14.086,  while  the  combined  number  without  teachers  and 
with  teachers  below  the  minimum  standard  of  education  and  train- 
ing numbered  93.000.  This  number  indicates  the  real  shortage 
which  is  nearly  44^  of  the  number  of  positions  covered. 

Unquestionably,  the  greatest  educational  problem  before  the 
American  people  is  the  securing  of  competent,  well  trained  teach- 
ers for  every  teaching  position  in  the  country.  At  least  two  years 
professional  training  beyond  a  four  years'  high  school  course  is 
the  generally  accepted  minimum  standard  for  teachers. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  a  school  sys- 
tem depends  upon  the  stability,  contentment,  and  excellence  of  its 
teachers,  more  than  upon  any  other  factor.  Fifty-one  teachers, 
over  14^  of  the  teaching  force,  are  new  to  the  Brockton  system 
this  year.  At  this  rate  of  change  which  is  not  exceptional, 
the  whole  force  would  change  in  seven  years.  This  is  not  true, 
however,  for  as  a  rule  the  teachers  that  leave  are  among  our  best 
teachers, — some  of  them  can  not  be  replaced  by  teachers  of  equal 
value,  and  no  teacher  reached  her  maximum  of  value  for  some 
time.  There  has  never  been  an  adequate  supply  of  superior 
teachers  and  the  shortage  has  now  come  to  be  so  acute  as  to 
threaten  the  existence  of  superior  schools.  While  many  of  our 
best  teachers  have  undertaken  and  continued  the  work  because  it 
appeals  to  them,  this  is  no  longer  a  sufficient  inducement .  in  the 
face  of  new  opportunities,  the  additional  training  demanded,  and 
the  better  salaries  in  other  lines  of  employment,  to  attract  to  the 
schools  those  best  qualified  to  succeed, 

The  number  of  students  in  normal  schools  and  college  pre- 
paring to  become  teachers  is  40^  below  normal,  and  in  norma] 
times  the  supply  has  never  equalled  the  demand.  The  shortage  is 
bound  to  continue  and  to  increase  for  the  next  few  years  at  least, 
or  until  the  salary  inducement  is  sufficient  to  attract  young  men 
and  women  to  the  teaching  profession.  Who  are  to  get  these 
well  trained,  competent  teachers?  The  answer  is  so  apparent  that 
it  hardly  needs  an  answer.  Those  who  can  offer  the  best  induce- 
ments in  salary,  and  living  conditions,  and  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional growth. 

It  has  been  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  have  been 
able  to  get  teachers  up  to  our  standard  or  'who  give  proihr'se"  of 
future  excellence '  to  accept  positions  in  Brockton  during  the  year. 
To  be  sure  our  salaries  have  advanced  materially,  but-  we  have  by 
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no  means  kept  pace  with  other  cities  in  this  matter.  I  could  quote 
figures  to  substantiate  this  fact  but  it  would  be  almost  useless  as 
they  would  be  out  of  date  before  this  report  came  from  the  press, 
so  rapidly  are  changes  being  made.  I  will  give  but  one  set  of 
figures  which  are  from  Holyoke,  a  city  of  the  size  of  Brockton 
and  quite  similar  in  the  character  of  its  population  and  value  of 
its  industries. 

Women  Men 
Grade  Teachers  High         Heads  of  Depts. 

Holyoke  $1,850  $2,050  $3,200 

Brockton  1,440  1,800  2,640 

It  has  been  a  common  experience  of  your  superintendent  dur- 
'ng  the  year  to  offer  considerably  higher  salaries  to  teachers  in 
smaller  and  poorer  towns  only  to  find  that  the  towns  would  raise 
the  teachers  almost  any  amount  to  meet  the  offer. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  strongly  committed  to  the  idea  that  the 
safety  and  perpetuity  of  our  democracy  rests  upon  an  educated 
and  enlightened  citizenship.  Such  a  citizenship  is  the  product  of 
good  schools.  Our  schools  then  should  be  a  vital  concern  to  us 
all  and  any  expense  necessary  to  make  them  the  best  possible 
should  be  cheerfully  borne.  Anything  but  the  most  generous 
treatment  of  teachers  and  schools  is  a  short-sighted  and  suicidal 
policy,  even  in  the  face  of  depressed  business  conditions. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  teaching  force.  A  more 
eirnest,  self-sacrificing  body  I  have  yet  to  find.  Last  year,  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  took  courses  for  professional  improvement.  This 
year  the  numbers  are  even  greater.  The  teacher  who  is  not  doing 
studying  of  some  kind  is  the  exception.  Our  teachers  deserve 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  citizens. 

Great  satisfaction  and  contentment  have  resulted  from  the 
unsolicited  increases  which  the  teachers  have  enjoyed.  We  have 
been  free  from  disturbing  campaigns  of  teachers  for  recognition 
of  their  rights.  The  co-operative  spirit  of  all  the  force  is  a  matter 
of  just  pride.  Let  us  do  all  possible  to  retain  this  spirit.  With 
regret  I  announce  the  sudden  death  of  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Chevigny 
on  November  first.  She  had  been  a  faithful  worker  in  the  schools 
of  Brockton  for  twenty-seven  years,  giving  the  best  years  of  her 
life  to  the  services  of  children.  Her  cheery  optimistic  spirit  will 
be  long  remembered. 

Closing. 

In  indicating  as  I  have  done  somewhat  briefly  the  accomplish- 
i  tits  and  needs  of  the  school  system,  I  do  so  with  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  part  taken  in  the  work  by  my  associates,  teachers, 
principals  and  supervisors.    Without  their  hearty  co-operation  and 
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sympathy,  good  results  would  have  been  impossible.  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  citizens  generally  to- 
wards the  schools.  This  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution. 
To  you,  the  members  of  the  school  board,  more  than  to  any  others 
am  I  indebted  for  an  extremely  pleasant  and  profitable  year.  Your 
unfailing  kindness  and  courtesy  make  my  work  extremely  agree- 
able and,  I  assure  you,  make  me  realize  that  the  best  I  have  to 
give  is  insufficient  to  demonstrate  my  appreciation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  F.  SCULLY, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  John  F.  Scully, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Brockton,  Massachusetts. 
Dear  Sir  : 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  my 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  Brockton  High  School. 

The  present  enrolment  of  the  school,  December  1,  1920,  is  as 
follows  : 


I  Yr. 

II  Yr. 

III  Yr. 

IV  Yr. 

P.  G. 

Trans. 

Total 

Girls 

322 

295 

196 

143 

7 

16 

979 

Boys 

352 

231 

155 

102 

4 

3 

847 

Total 

674 

526 

351 

245 

11 

19 

1826 

Enrolment 

Dec.  1919 

680 

467 

273 

269 

13 

19 

1721 

Gain 

-6 

59 

78 

-24 

-2 

0 

105 

The  enrolment 

in  December 

for  the 

past  ten 

years 

is  as 

follows  : 

1911  1912  1913  1914  1915  1916  1917  1918  1919  1920 
1259  1350  1469  1621  1794  1848  1721  1644  1721  1826 

The  increase  in  enrolment  was  anticipated  owing  to  the  size 
of  the  classes,  and  we  are  only  22  less  than  the  highest  December 
enrolment  in  the  history  of  the  school.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
increase  is  in  the  second  and  third  years,  wrhich  is  a  good  sign 
because  it  shows  the  holding  power. of  the  school,  and  larger  enrol- 
K  cut  next  year. 

Man}-  deplore  the  increase  in  numbers  owing  to  the  additional 
expense  and  the  fact  that  man}'  pupils  are  enrolled  who  should  not 
be  in  High  School-  But  who  dares  judge?  It  is  desirable,  yes. 
almost  necessary  that  each  citizen  should  have  a  secondary  school 
education.  We  must  be  an  educated  people  if  we  would  have  a 
prosperous  country  and  a  successful  government.  It  was  with 
this  in  mind  that  our  fathers  established  a  system  of  public  schools. 
I  lien,  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  and  school  authorities  not  only  to 
provide  school  accommodations,  but  see  to  it  that  each  child  avails 
himself  or  herself  of  these  privileges. 

It  is  not  that  we  have  too  many  attending  high  school,  but 

rather  too  many  who  do  not  come  to  high  school.    Keeping  this 
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objective  in  view,  the  more  we  can  get  into  high  school,  the  better 
we  are  as  a  community,  state,  and  nation. 

Again,  pupils  may  enroll,  but  if  the  daily  attendance  is  not 
good,  they  will  profit  very  little  from  their  school  work.  One 
views  with  consternation  the  amount  of  time  lost  in  a  larg£  school 
by  absence,  tardiness,  and  dismissal.  Not  that  we  are  worse  than 
other  schools  in  this  respect,  but*  that  there  is  every  where  too 
much  disregard  of  school  time  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians. It  is  so  easy  to  discount  a  study  period  or  make  ourselves 
think  that  a  few  lessons  can  easily  be  made  up.  Parents  should 
remember  that  each  moment  of  school  time  is  valuable  and  that 
no  pupil  should  be  deprived  of  this  time  except  for  real  illness  or 
^ome  other  imperative  reason. 

A  less  number  have  left  school  this  year  than  in  either  of  the 
two  preceding  years.  We  are  always  hoping  that  the  pupils  are 
getting  a  better  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  school,  but  we 
cannot  prove  this  by  statistics.  Statistics  seem  to  show  that  the 
industrial  situation  is  largely  responsible  for  the  increased  mem- 
bership. The  following  table  gives  by  classes  the  principal  reasons 
for  pupils  leaving  in  1918,  1919,  and  1920. 

I  Year       II  Year       III  Year       IV  Year  Total 


'18 

T9 

'20 

'18 

'19 

'20 

T8 

'19 

'20 

'18 

19 

'20 

'18 

'19 

'20 

Work 

34 

31 

6 

20 

12 

8 

11 

7 

2 

7 

0 

1 

72 

50 

17 

Illness 

2 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

9 

5 

Away  to  school 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

7 

1 

6 

Needed  at  home 

4 

4 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

2 

Business  College 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

Moved  away 

7 

3 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

14 

5 

16 

Lack  of  interest 

7 

5 

0 

7 

6 

1 

4 

8 

7 

3 

2 

2 

21 

21 

10 

Total 

58 

49 

19 

41 

22 

18 

17 

19 

14 

16 

4 

8 

132 

94 

59 

It  will  be  instructive  to  see  what  courses  they  were  taking : 


Scien- 

Nor- 

Gen- 

Man. 

Home 

3  Yr. 

Colle 

ge  tific 

mal 

eral 

Arts 

Mak. 

Com. 

Com. 

Total 

Work- 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

7 

17 

Lack  of  interest 

2 

1 

2 

2 

10 

Illness 

5 

5 

Moved  away 

4 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

16 

Out  of  town 

to  school 

1 

5 

6 

Needed  at  home 

1 

1 

2 

Business  College 

2 

1 

3 

Total  10       7       1       4       2       7     26       2  59 
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Program  of  Studies. 

It  was  suggested  in  our  last  report  that  some  changes  should 
be  made  in  our  program  of  studies.  The  work  is  already  under 
wa)  and  it  is  expected  that  preliminary  reports  will  soon  be  made 
to  the  Head  Master  by  the  Heads  of  Departments-  Keeping  in 
mind  the  so-called  Cardinal  Principles  of  Education — (1)  Health; 
(2)  Command  of  Fundamental  Processes ;  (3)  Worthy  Home- 
Membership ;  (4)  Vocation;  (5)  Citizenship;  (6)  Worthy  Use  of 
Leisure  ;  and  (7)  Ethical  Character,  we  shall  attempt  to  recom- 
mend a  program  of  studies  which,  while  not  radically  different 
from  the  one  which  we  have  had,  will  recognize  all  of  these  prin- 
ciples and  provide  work  for  every  pupil  who  desires  to  enter  the 
High  School.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  work  readily  it  seems 
wise  to  retain  the  present  arrangement  of  curriculums. 

The  following  tables  give  valuable  information  in  regard  to- 
curriculums  this  year: 


TABLE  I. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

C<  »llege 

167 

173 

340 

Scientific 

285 

2 

287 

Normal 

1 

98 

99 

General 

43 

31 

74 

Manual  Arts 

156 

0 

156 

Home  Making- 

0 

88 

88 

Commercial 

175 

519 

694 

Three  Year  Commercial 

19 

50 

69 

Total 

846 

961 

1807 

TABLE  II. 

Per 


I  Yr. 

II  Yr. 

1 1 1  Yr. 

IV  Yr. 

P.  G. 

Total 

Cent, 

( College 

101 

Ill 

69 

53 

6 

340 

18.8 

Scientific 

103 

89 

52 

42 

1 

287 

15.8 

Normal 

20 

28 

32 

18 

1 

99 

54 

( General 

22 

20 

17 

15 

0 

74 

4. 

Manual  Arts 

94 

27 

31 

4 

0 

156 

8.6 

1  lomc  Making 

43 

13 

17 

15 

0 

88 

4.8 

( Commercial 

265 

216 

133 

77 

•> 

3 

694 

38.4 

Three  Year  (  <  >m. 

26 

22 

0 

21 

0 

69 

3.8 

Total 

674 

526 

351 

245 

11 

1807 
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Building  and  Equipment- 
Larger  numbers  and  a  wider  variety  of  demands  require  a 
complete  and  up  to  date  equipment.  We  have  a  large  plant,  and 
to  the  casual  observer,  one  well-equipped,  but  the  teacher  knows 
how  much  is  wanting.  We  would  suggest  that  the  five  paragraphs 
under  this  heading  in  the  report  of  last  year  be  read  again.  They 
are  applicable  because  nothing  has  been  done.  If  a  study  is  made 
for  the  causes  of  pupils  leaving  school,  and  curriculum  statistics 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  failing  to  interest  and  hold  pupils  in 
certain  courses  because  we  have  nothing  beyond  the  elementary 
stages  to  offer.  The  boys  and  girls  desiring  to  take  such  work- 
are  not  getting  a  "square  deal".  We  would  also  suggest  better 
attention  to  repairs.  We  have  been  days  without  clocks  and  tele- 
phones, and  some  rooms  cannot  be  reached  by  telephone.  The 
system  needs  overhauling  by  experienced  hands. 

Activities. 

By  the  vote  of  the  School  Committee  some  sixteen  activities 
are  recognized.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two.  all  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Head  Master  to 
meet  with  the  leaders  of  these  activities  and  the  presidents  of  the 
three  upper  classes  from  time  to  time  to  talk  over  matter  of  in- 
terest to  the  student  body.  Such  conferences  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  school  interests  and  more  united  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  various  activities  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  work. 

Physical  Training — Athletics- 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  Physical  Training  bill  before  the 
Legislature  of  1920  failed  of  passage.  This  leaves  the  work  with- 
out a  special  director  and  there  is  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  Our  physical  training  teachers 
are  doing  a  splendid  work  with  the  boys  and  girls  both  indoors 
and  outdoors,  but  they  are  very  much  handicapped  by  the  increas- 
ing numbers.  I  would  recommend  the  employment  of  another 
man  and  another  woman  as  assistants  in  this  department. 

As  time  approaches  for  the  opening  of  the  Eldon  B.  Keith 
Memorial  Athletic  Field,  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
which  will  accrue  to  the  young  people  of  the  city  and  how  much 
more  can  be  done  with  these  additional  facilities  and  a  larger 
teaching  force. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  George  E.  Keith,  in  memory  of  his  son, 
Eldon  B.  Keith,  bought  what  was  known  as  the  Howard  Pond  lot 
on  West  Elm  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  High  School  building, 
presented  it  to  the  city  under  the  name  of  the  Eldon  B.  Keith 
Memorial  Athletic  Field,  and  has  nearly  completed  its  equipment 
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for  the  use  of  the  High  School  and  other  schools  of  the  city  under 
the  control  of  the  School  Committee.  It  is  the  largest  public 
gift  in  the  history  of  the  city  and  is  characteristic  of  the  giver. 
The  High  School  appreciates  the  gift  and  the  spirit  of  the  giver, 
and  only  hopes  that  by  the  complete  realization  of  the  facilities 
provided,  it  may  show  its  full  appreciation. 

As  in  previous  years,  Basketball,  Baseball.  Track,  and  Football 
have  been  the  leading  sports.  In  Basketball,  the  team  tied  for  the 
championship  of  the  Suburban  League  but  lost  in  a  play-orl  game 
with  Chelsea  at  the  East  Armory.  Boston.  The  result  was  in 
doubt  throughout  the  contest. 

In  baseball.  Brockton  won  10  and  lost  2.  The  home  games 
were  played  at  Highland  Park  through  the  continued  courtesy  of 
Mr.  D.  W.  Packard.  Preparations  for  the  indoor  track  meet  in 
Boston  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  High  School  Ath- 
letic Association  showed  much  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
The  team  scored  9  points.  This  interest  was  continued  for  the 
Brockton  Fair  Track  Meet,  open  to  all  High  Schools  in  Massachu- 
setts under  the  rules  of  the  High  School  Athletic  Association. 
Brockton  won  the  Intermediate  and  Junior  Championships,  losing 
the  Senior,  but  scoring  84  to  16,  for  its  nearest  competitor — Eng- 
lish High  of  Boston. 

In  football,  ten  games  were  played,  of  which  Brockton  won 
eight,  losing  to  Everett  and  English  High  by  small  scores.  Owing' 
to  poor  accommodations,  the  Taunton  management  requested  that 
the  annual  Thanksgiving  Day  game  be  played  in  Brockton.  The 
home  tea-m  won  easily,  thus  finishing  a  very  successful  season. 
The  organization  and  maintenance  of  a  second  team  assisted  very 
greatly.  Mr.  Rye,  who  had  had  some  experience  in  coaching  con- 
sented to  assist  Mr.  Roberts  by  taking  the  second  team,  thus  giv- 
ing Mr.  Roberts  more  time  for  the  first  team.  The  result  has  been 
apparent  to  all.  The  school  never  has  been  represented  by  a 
better  team. 

Socials  and  Entertainments. 

Hie  Senior  Class  (1020)  Social  was  held  January  16,  1920,  and 
the  Junior  Class  Social  April  30.  1920.  The  usual  concerts  of  the 
Orchestra  and  Glee  Clubs  were  given  February  6  and  April  9. 

The  Senior  ("lass  chose  for  the  Class  Play  "  The  Man  of  the 
I  lour",  by  George  Broadhurst.  It  w  as  presented  w  ith  great  suc- 
ceSS  before  .'in  unusually  large  audience  the  evening  of  April  16. 

Teaching  Corps. 

The  leaching  force  is  quite  permanent,  and  thus  the  momen- 
tum of  the  work  is  not  much  affected  when  now  and  then  a  teacher 

lea  VtS  one  of  I  he  depa  rt  nient  s. 
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It  has  not  been  quite  as  difficult  to  till  vacancies  this  year,  but 
at  the  present  time  very  few  experienced  teachers  are  avoilable. 
The  departments  are  correlating"  well  and  there  is  a  praiseworthy 
spirit  of  co-operation  among  the  teachers. 

Scholarships. 

Never  lias  a  high  school  been  so  fortunate  in  the  number  and 
amount  of  its  scholarships.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  we  note 
in  the  city  the  wide  interest  in  high  school  education  as  evidenced 
by  these  scholarships.  The  annual  scholarships  are  The  Pettee, 
The  College  Club,  The  Twentieth  Century  Catholic  Club,  The  Uni- 
versity Club,  The  Rotary  Club,  The  Agricultural  Society,  The 
James  Edgar,  The  B'Nai  B'Rith,  The  Kenneth  Bradford  Laird,  The 
Edward  Parker,  and  The  Eldon  B.  Keith.  It  was  not  thought  pos- 
sible to  give  more  than  a  fifty  dollar  Edward  Parker  scholarship 
the  first  year,  but  through  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Alumni  the  fund  was  raised  to  $2,500,  and  the  trustees  voted  to 
give  one  hundred  dollars.  Under  present  conditions,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  raise  all  of  these  scholarships  fifty  or  one  hundred 
dollars  in  order  to  make  them  really  helpful. 

On  Class  Day,  Mrs.  Eldon  B.  Keith  announced  the  scholarship 
for  Amherst  College  to  be  known  as  the  Eldon  B.  Keith  scholar- 
ship.  Later  in  the  summer  this  was  awarded  to  Herbert  Young,  Jr. 

The  Pettee  Scholarship  was  awarded  to  Lloyd  Winfield  Irving, 
who  has  entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  the 
College  Club  scholarship  to  Mary  Teresa  Brega  who  has  entered 
Boston  University ;  the  Twentieth  Century  Catholic  Club  scholar- 
ship to  Ruth  Marion  Clifford,  who  has  entered  Brown  University : 
the  University  Club  scholarship  to  Earle  Clinton  Drake  of  1919. 
who  has  entered  Brown  University ;  the  Rotary  Club  and  the 
Brockton  Agricultural  Society  scholarships  to  Wesley  Cornelius 
Ahlgren,  who  has  entered  a  commercial  school ;  the  B'Nai  B'Rith 
scholarship  to  Simon  Hesse  Geilich,  who  has  entered  Dartmouth 
College  ;  the  Kenneth  Bradford  Laird  scholarship  to  George  Leroy 
Stone  who  has  entered  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  ;  the 
Edward  Parker  scholarship  to  Glenna  Wedman  Day,  who  has  en- 
tered Brown  University. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  on  Class  Day  presented  the  much  desired 
Washington  and  Franklin  medals  to  the  two  students  doing  the 
best  work  in  United  States  History.  Miss  Margaret  Julia  Cor- 
coran and  Miss  Olive  Martelle  Dunphy  were  the  successful  con- 
testants. 

Miss  Ruth  Johnson  and  Miss  Eleanor  Wilson,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  teachers  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
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the  Senior  Class  as  honorary  members  of  the  Woman's  Club  for 
this  year. 

Gifts. 

The  following  gifts  have  been  received  : 

On  Class  Day,  from  the  Senior  Class,  Bust  of  Roosevelt, 
Statue  of  Paul  Revere,  two  has  reliefs  showing  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  and  the  Compact  in  the  Cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  and 
a  silk  flag. 

From  the  Junior  Class,  three  pictures,  "Calling  the  Ferry", 
'"The  Sewing  Class",  "The  Flower  Girls". 

From  the  Agricultural  Society,  a  picture,  "Deer  in  the  Forest". 

From  the  Dramatic  Club,  a  picture,  "The  Horse  Fair". 

From  the  Agricultural  Club,  a  frieze,  "The  Vintage". 

From  the  French  Club,  a  picture,  "Napoleon  on  the  Bellero- 
phon". 

From  the  Business  Administration  Club,  a  frieze.  "Choir 
Boys"  and  a  picture,  "Barjello". 

On  their  Class  Day  in  June.  1919,  the  Class  of  1919  presented 
a  tablet  to  be  placed  near  the  main  entrance  in  memory  of  the 
Alumni  who  had  fallen  in  the  World  War.  This  tablet  done  in 
plaster  by  Louis  Laurence  Leach  of  Taunton  has  been  put  in 
place  during  the  past  year.  The  title  is  "The  Call  to  Arms".  On 
the  tablet  appear  the  names  of  those  who  died,  with  the  quotation 
from  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address,  "That  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain". 

Class  Day  and  Graduation. 

The  Clas^  Day  exercises  of  the  Class  of  1920  were  held  in  the 
Assembly  Mall  Wednesday,  June  16.  1920.  at  9.30  :n  the  forenoon. 
The  address  of  the  president  of  the  Class,  the  essay,  the  oration, 
and  the  poem  were  given  at  that  time.  In  the  evening,  following 
a  reception  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Getchell  to  the  class  and  its  guests, 
the  prophecy  and  history  were  read. 

The  Graduating  Exercises  were  held  in  the  Assembly  I  tall, 
Thursday.  June  17,  at  7.30  o'clock  in  the  evening,  C.  Harold  Porter. 
President  of  the  School  Board  presiding.  Maro  S.  Brooks,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  gave 
the  address  on  "Americanization".  Diplomas  were  presented  by 
His  Honor  the  Mayor,  to  242 — 155  girls  and  87  boys.  A  copy  of 
the  program  containing  a  list  of  the  graduates  will  be  forwarded 
with  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

m.  s.  Getchell, 


Head  Master. 
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PI  FT  Y -FOURTH     GRADUATION     EXERCISES,     BROCKTON  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

MR.  C.  HAROLD  PORTER 
President  of  School  Board,  Presiding 

1.  Flag  Salute 

2.  Overture — "Peter  Schmoll"  Weber 

School  Orchestra 

3.  Prayer  Rev.  Horace  B.  Holton 

4.  Singing — "Pilgrim's  Chorus"  Wagner 

Graduating  Class 

5.  Welcome  to  Parents  and  Guests 

John  Joseph  Fitzpatrick,  President  of  Senior  Class 

6.  Address  to  Graduates 

Maro  S.  Brooks,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
State  of  New  Hampshire 

7.  Singing — "Carnival  Chorus"  Jakobowski 

Graduating  Class 

8.  Presentation  of  Diplomas 

Hon.  William  L.  Gleason,  Mayor 

9.  Singing— Class  Ode 

Graduating  Class 

10.  Benediction  Dr.  Holton 

11.  Selection  School  Orchestra 
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GRADUATES,  1920 


Doris  Altman 

Gertrude  Victoria  Anderson 
Marion  Louise  Anderson 
Marguerite  Tirrell  Anglim 
Jessie  Miriam  Barron 
Anna  Kathryn  Barry 
Esther  Bearman 
Winnifred  Doten  Billings 
Marie  Louise  Blake 
Beatrice  Sylvia  Blanchard 
Constance  Margaret  Brady 
Alary  Teresa  Brega 
Adele  May  Burton 
Sarah  Barbara  Byrne 
Carola  Hoyt  Campbell 
Cecilia  Elizabeth  Card 
Mildred  Elizabeth  Carlson 
Miriam  Adela  Carr 
Rachel  Whiting  Cartland 
Evelyn  Cary 
Mildred  Cary 
Edith  Elizabeth  Case 
Ruih  Marion  Clifford 
Bertha  Marion  Cogswell 
Emma  Norma  Cohen 
Kathryn  Esther  Conley 
Beatrice  May  Congdon 
Rose  Cooper 
Margaret  Julia  Corcoran 
Ethel  Veronica  Cosgrove 
Virginia  Cox 
Glenna  Wedman  Day 
Rena  Cecelia  Dennehy 
Marjorie  Rose  Deokmejian 
Helen  Catherine  Doyle 
Doris  Drape 
Olive  Martelle  Dunphe 
Ellen  Elizabeth  Ennis 
Eleonora  Fefferbloom 
Helen  Josephine  Finnegan 
Vivian  Louise  Fletcher 
Rebecca  Foster 
Helen  Roc  Garand 
Margaret  Gathro 
Emma  Marie  Gies 
Isadora  Elna  Goodell 
Beatrice  Lavin-a  Goodwin 
Janiece  Goodwin 
Rita  May  Goudey 
Sarah  Alice  Hallisey 
Grace  Frances  Harding 
Rose  Elizabeth  Harper 
Myrtle  Felsie  Harris 
{Catherine  Mary  J I  ayes 
Marie  Agnes  Mayes 
Kut  1 1   Godfrey  llayvvard 
Kill  li   I  osephine  I  lillbcrg 


Amy  Virginia  Hogman 
Catharine  Veronica  Horrigan 
Alyrtle  Wrightington  Howes 
Grace  Bartlett  Howland 
Beatrice  Packard  Hoxie 
Edna  Rita  Hoxie 
Rosemary  James 
Helen  Abigail  Johnson 
Margaret  Alary  Jones 
Una  Margaret  Kelleher 
Marion  Agnes  Kelliher 
Margaret  Stetson  Kendall 
Edith  Linnea  Kling 
Sadie  Marian  Lamken 
Olive  Marnoch  Levering 
Mildred  Marv  Lipper 
Rita  Estelle  Littlefield 
Evelyn  Catherine  Lynch 
Florence  Veronica  Lynch 
Grace  Agnes  Lynch 
Kathryn  Frances  Lyons 
Janet  Amanda  MacPherson 
Eileen  Elizabeth  Martin 
Hazel  Lillian  Marvill 
Ruth  Baker  Mathews 
Cecile  Louise  Mclnnis 
Mary  Marjorie  McLean 
Evelyn  Katherine  Meehan 
Rebecca  Miller 
Elisabeth  Frederica  Millet 
Stase  Eugenia  Miniekis 
Emily  Rebecca  Moulton 
Eileen  Mary  Nathan 
Mildred  Eliza  Neal 
Murel  Idella  Nevins 
Margaret  Holmes  Newton 
Dorothy  Nellie  Nicholson 
Mary  Isabel  Norton 
Margaret  Perkins 
Marian  Elnora  Perkins 
Mary  Louise  Perkins 
Alice  Myrtle  Polley 
Frances  Sabra  Porter 
Frames   Eleanor  Powell 
Dorothy  Priest 
Adelena  Frances  Principe 
Alice  Louise  Putter 
Go  Id  a  Rasher 
Mildred  Agatha  Reed 
Maude  Bailey  Reuell 
Elene  Richardson 
Margaret   Irene  Roche 
Alice   Louise  Roystcr 
Catherine  Helena  Ryan 
Volga  Ingeborg  Rybcrg 
Nina  Gertrude  Ryder 

Kathryn   Holmes  Sampson 
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Mary  Elizabeth  Sheridan 
Lucy  Maxine  Sherman 
Ruth  Hazel  Sherman 
Lottie  Alicia  Smith 
Ida  Josephine  Spooner 
Gladys  Irene  Stilwell 
Esther  Eileen  Sullivan 
Esther  Josephine  Sullivan 
Helen  Catherine  Sullivan 
Ruth  Remegius  Sullivan 
Lucille  Prudence  Taylor 
Pauline  Norton  Taylor 
Lillian  Jolmore  Thayer 
Mabelle  Katherine  Thomas 
May  Charlotte  Timpany 
Helen  Barbara  Turskey 
Ella  Abigail  Twohig 
Mildred  Miles  Ward 
Hazel  Bell  Wilbur 
Reina  Wheeler  Wilbur 
Euna  Louise  Young 
Victoria  Josephine  Zimarouski 


Wesley  Cornelius  Ahlgren 
Milton  Wilde  xA.lger 
Sanford  Edward  Alger 
Leslie  George  Aller 
Milton  Henry  Sanford  Berg 
Hugh  Francis  Blunt 
Walter  Ernest  Braley 
Frederick  Leo  Brennan 
Adolph  Brest 
Karl  Layng  Briggs 
Warren  Melvin  Chandler 
Max  Cohen 
John  Charles  Collins 
John  Edward  Crimmins 
William  Frances  Daley,  Jr. 
Albert  Dean  Daniels 
Howard  Halsey  Davis 
Lincoln  Kingsbury  Davis 
Lincoln  Bates  Dawes 
William  Joseph  Eagan 
Harry  Francis  Eldridge 
Emil  Leonard  Erickson 
Morris  Falk 
Franklin  Emery  Finley 
Melvin  Eaton  Fisher 
John  Joseph  Fitzpatrick 
Anthony  Joseph  Fravega 
Simon  Hesse  Geilich 
Samuel  Ginsburg 
Preston  Worcester  Hale 


Edward  Daniel  Hallinan 
Herbert  Voting,  jr. 
Mathew  Joseph  Healy 
William  Francis  Healy 
Charles  Stanley  Heath 
Kenneth  Brooks  Hiscoe 
David  Hull 

Lloyd  Win  field  Irving 
William  Francis  King 
Vernon  Harcourt  Knight 
Howard  Hunt  Knowles 
Rudolph  Arthur  Samuel  Kruge 
William  Edward  Kruger 
George  Lester  La  Montague 
Philip  Hugh  Lavigne 
Roy  William  Lawson 
Francis  Le  Baron 
Lawrence  Henry  Levaggi 
Eric  Halmer  Lind 
Sidney  Walter  Lindskog 
Earl  Winsor  Long 
Harold  Evans  Marble 
Cecil  John  Rowe  Marks 
Francis  Raymond  Joseph  Mart 
Nagi  Anthony  Mather 
Loir's  Henry  McDonald 
Joseph  Denis  McSweeney 
Joseph  Hartwell  Merrill 
Wrilliam  Franklin  Mitchell 
Fred  Alfred  Monkewicz 
Arthur  Snowman  Morse 
Leo  James  Mullaney 
Frank  Omer  Noel 
Thomas  Vincent  Norton 
George  Charles  Philip  Olsson 
Mauritz  Waldemar  Palmer 
Malcolm  Nickels  Pattangall 
Benjamin  Julius  Rabnowitz 
John  Joseph  Reddy 
Daniel  Francis  Riordan 
Herman  Schwartz 
Ray  Hamlin  Scott 
Harry  Julius  Shapira 
Frederick  Brides  Smith 
Gladstone  Taylor  Stevens 
Milton  Daniels  Stokes 
George  Leroy  Stone 
Albert  Stonkus 
Raymond  Henry  Swann 
Herbert  Wallace  Tyler 
Lloyd  Perkins  Tyrer 
Norman  Alphonses  Welch 
Everett  Carlton  Willis 
Leon  Arthur  Wilson 


THREE  YEAR  COURSE 


Dorothy  Adelman 

Ethel  Evangeline  Almquist 


Olympia  Mary  Anderson 
Rita  Blanche  Campbell 
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Ida  Florence  Cohen 
Stella  Beatrice  Cohen 
Virginia  Ogden  Daniels 
Ellen  Matilda  Goldstein 
Abbie  Frances  Hyde 
Celia  Lifschitz 
Mary  Beatrice  Markman 
Alice  Master 

Ethel  Jeannette  Mayerson 
Esther  Mae  Milstein 


Esther  Bearman 
Beatrice  Sylvia  Blanchard 
Mary  Teresa  Brega 
Ruth  Marion  Clifford 
Ida  Florence  Cohen 
Rose  Cooper 
Margaret  Julia  Corcoran 
Olive  Martelle  Dunphe 
Ellen  Matilda  Goldstein 
Janiece  Goodwin 
Myrtle  Felsie  Harris 
Katherine  Mary  Hayes 
Amy  Virginia  Hogman 
Grace  Bartlett  Howland 
Sadie  Marian  Lamken 
Mildred  Mary  Lipper 
Ethel  Jeanette  Mayerson 
Cecile  Louise  Mclnnis 


Gladys  Wilhelmina  Nelson 
Rhoda  Rosamond  Orentlicher 
Helen  Frances  Reynolds 
Helen  Margaret  Tynan 
Annette  Winneg 


Edward  Hackett  Gannon 
Lawrence  Foster  Howard 
Herman  Leeder 

HONOR  PUPILS 

Dorothy  Nellie  Nicholson 
Alice  Myrtle  Polley 
Catherine  Helena  Ryan 
Kathryn  Holmes  Sampson 
Mary  Elizabeth  Sheridan 
Gladys  Irene  Stilwell 
Helen  Catherine  Sullivan 
Helen  Barbar  Turskey 
Reina  Wheeler  Wilbur 

Adolph  Brest 
Morris  Falk 
Albert  Dean  Daniels 
Simon  Hesse  Geilich 
William  Francis  Healy 
Lloyd  Winfield  Irving 
John  Joseph  Reddy 
George  Leroy  Stone 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CONTINUATION 

SCHOOL. 


Mr.  John  F.  Scully, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Dear  Sir : 

As  requested,  I  am  submitting  to  you  the  first  report  of  the 
Brockton  Continuation  School,  and,  as  this  work  has  been  going 
on  but  four  months,  it  necessarily  will  be  one  of  progress  rather 
than  of  accomplishments. 

With  the  enforcement  of  the  Continuation  School  Law  in 
Brockton,  it  was  first  necessary  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  those 
who  would  be  affected  and  who  would  be  obliged  to  attend  the 
school.  This  necessitated  resorting  to  the  employment  certificates 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  kept  on  file 
at  the  school  department  office.  From  this  source,  the  approxi- 
mate enrollment  was  obtained  and  on  the  first  of  September,  1920. 
437  boys  and  girls  were  notified  to  report  at  the  High  School 
building  for  assignment  to  classes.  Of  this  number,  237  reported 
as  directed.  The  delinquency  of  the  others  in  failing  to  appear 
furnished  the  first  real  problem  of  the  school.  Visits  to  the  homes 
and  places  of  employment  were  made  by  the  teachers,  with  the 
valuable  assistance  of  the  Attendance  Officer,  and  as  a  result  of 
these  visits  the  enrollment  steadily  increased  week  by  week  until 
382  finally  reported.  The  remainder  were  found  either  to  have 
returned  to  the  regular  school  or  to  have  moved  away. 

Of  the  total  number  enrolled,  80  have  been  permanently  dis- 
charged ;  46  having  reached  sixteen,  18  moved    out  of  town,  8  re- 
turned to  regular  school,  and  5  for  such  reasons  as  marriage,  em 
ployment  out  of  town  and  transfer  to  disciplinary  schools. 

The  present  enrollment,  as  of  December  1st,  1920,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Girls  Boys 


Commercial  22  Commercial  35 

Cooking  48  Woodworking  69 

Sewing  39  Machine  Shop  44 

Home  Permits  31  Agriculture  14 
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making  a  total  of  302  pupils,  all  residents  of  Brockton  with  the 
exception  of  8,  who  are  living  in  neighboring  towns,  but  obliged 
by  law  to  attend  school  in  the  community  where  employed. 

Owing  to  the  present  business  depression,  these  minors  have 
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been  gradually  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  instead  of  report- 
ing to  the  school  one  day  a  week,  they  are  reporting  on  a  full  pro- 
gram of  five  days  a  week.  About  70  are  reporting  on  this  basis, 
and  consequently  the  attendance  for  the  week,  instead  of  being 
302,  becomes  nearly  600. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  problem,  inasmuch  as  the 
school  was  primarily  established  for  pupils  attending  on  a  four- 
hour  weekly  basis.  Regular  classes  have  necessarily  been  large 
and  the  subject  matter  of  the  courses  completely  changed.  With 
the  return  of  normal  business  conditions,  this  serious  trouble  will 
adjust  itself,  but  during  such  a  period,  extra  teachers  are  greatly 
needed.  It  is  very  evident  that  even  with  regular  classes,  small 
sections  are  essential  for  successful  work,  as  each  pupil  presents 
a  different  problem,  largely  because  of  varied  employment  and 
characteristics  peculiar  to  this  type. 

Courses  of  Study. 

In  planning  the  courses  of  study,  consideration  was  given  first 
to  the  segregation  of  boys  and  girls,  care  being  taken  to  select 
women  teachers  for  the  girls'  classes  and  men  teachers  for  the 
boys'  classes,  and  thus  far  it  has  not  seemed  wise  to  make  any 
changes. 

The  work  of  the  girls  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  essen- 
tials of  homemaking,  as  it  has  been  shown  from  statistics  obtained 
from  cities  where  continuation  schools  have  been  in  progress  that 
over  90$  of  this  type  of  girl  marries  young.  With  this  in  view, 
unless  the  girl  has  marked  characteristics  for  a  commercial  career, 
she  is  assigned  to  one  of  these  homemaking  units.  However,  com- 
mercial classes  are  offered  to  those  employed  in  clerical  positions, 
and  to  those  who  desire  and  have  the  qualifications  to  progress 
along  commercial  lines. 

With  the  boys,  the  problem  is  quite  different,  their  future 
being  based  on  the  necessity  for  a  remunerative  vocation.  Com- 
mercial subjects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  are  offered  to  those 
who  are  in  clerical  positions  or  who  show  especial  aptitude  for 
this  work,  but  the  majority  of  the  boys  lean  toward  manual  occu- 
pations and  must  necessarily  be  trained  in  shop  work. 

At  present,  only  agriculture,  machine  shop  and  woodworking 
subjects  arc  offered.  The  academic  and  related  work  being  cen- 
tered about  the  vocational  work  in  which  the}-  are  engaged,  and 
the  work  in  the  shops  placed  on  a  productive  basis,  such  articles 
being  made  as  have  a  commercial  value  as  well  as  teach  the  im- 
portance of  productivity.  Throughout  the  school,  it  is  intended 
!<»  emphasize  ideals  of  good  citizenship,  good  health,  efficient 
met h< >ds  of  production,  and  the  necessity  for  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  "three  RV\ 
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Housing  Accommodations. 

The  High  School  Building  offers  fair  accommodations  for  this 
type  of  school,  yet,  as  the  work  of  the  Continuation  School  is  radi- 
cally different  from  that  carried  on  in  the  High  School,  the  equip- 
ment does  not  adequately  supply  its  needs,  particularly  in  the  boys' 
division  where  the  equipment  is  laid  out  for  class  instruction 
rather  than  individual  instruction.  The  machine  shop  equipment 
is  very  incomplete  for  carrying  on  vocational  training  and  the 
woodworking  shops  do  not  offer  enough  floor  space  for  construc- 
tive work.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  our 
hoys  are  employed  in  Brockton's  main  industry,  shoemaking,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  probably  adopt  shoemaking 
as  a  vocation.  No  possibility  .of  training  them  along  this  line  is 
now  offered,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  in  the  future,  equip- 
ment may  be  obtained  for  training  them,  not  only  along  this,  but 
other  practical  lines,  such  as  electrical  work,  printing*,  and  auto- 
mobile repairing. 

With  the  resumption  of  normal  business  conditions,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  numbers  enrolled  in  Continuation 
School  work  will  greatly  increase,  and  that  with  the  necessity  for 
a  more  varied  training,  as  mentioned  above,  a  separate  building 
with  more  suitable  accommodations  will  be  necessary. 

Teachers. 

Teachers  for  this  type  of  work  must,  by  state  regulations, 
meet  certain  requirements,  special  preparation  in  Continuation 
School  methods  being  required.  As  a  result  of  this,  most  of  the 
present  corps  were  sent  to  Hyannis  last  summer  to  receive  special 
instruction.  Much  may  be  said  to  their  credit  for  the  way  they 
have  handled  this  new  problem.  Not  only  does  the  work  require 
class  room  and  shop  sessions,  but  also  follow-up  work,  both  to  the 
homes  and  to  places  of  employment.  So  far,  during  this  school 
year,  580  such  visits  have  been  made  and  effective  work  in  voca- 
tional guidance  and  social  service  has  been  accomplished. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

KENRICK  M.  BAKER, 

Director. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  NURSES. 


Mr.  John  F.  Scully, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir : 

The  following-  report  gives  some  idea  of  the  work  accom- 


plished by  the  school  nurses  : 

Home  visits  1,767 

School  visits  1,458 

Office  dressings  2,866 

School  dressings  77 

Cultures  183 

Throats  examined  13,024 

Throats  re-examined  1,983 

Enlarged  tonsils  778 

Mouth  breathers  302 

Enlarged  glands  423 

Suppurating  ears  29 

Physical  defects  109 
Skin  diseases  (Scabies,  impetigo,  ring  worm, 

etc.)  716 

Chronic  skin  diseases  21 

Heads  examined  18,823 

Heads  re-examined  1.410 

Excluded  for  pediculosis  290 

Total  number  cases  of  pediculosis  485 
Applications  for  glasses  to  Douglas  Fund  and 

private  "charities  56 


The  home  visits  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  children  being 
operated  Upon  for  tonsils  and  adenoids. 

Assisted  with  Snow  Fund  Outings  at  Nantasket  Beach. 

(  lass  in  Elementary  Nursing  held  at  High  School  once  a  week. 

Secured  clothes  and  food  for  several  families  in  destitute  cir- 
cumstances. 

Co-Operated  with  Board  of  Health  by  sending  children  to  them 
for  examination;  also  co-operated  with  the  worker  in  charge  ot 
the  "Harvard  Infantile  Paralysis  Clinic"  which  resulted  in  the 
nurse  taking  four  children  to  the  C  hildren's  Hospital. 

Also  assisted  in  securing  under  nourished  children  which 
were  sent  to  Summer  C  amp  at  Sharon. 

All  first  grade  children  and  new  pupils  from  OUt  ol  the  city 
were  examined  for  vaccinal  ions. 
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Assisted  School  Physicians  with  physical  examinations  by 
weighing  and  measuring  children  and  by  being  present  at  time  of 
examination,  reporting  any  defects  found  by  the  physician  to  the 
parents,  and  doing  as  much  "follow-up  work"  as  our  time  would 
permit. 

Inspected  children  for  contagious  diseases,  particularly  Scarlet 
Fever,  watching  for  desquamation,  etc. 

In  cases  when  parents  were  unable  to  take  their  children  to 
the  oculist,  or  to  the  hospital  for  tonsil  and  adenoids  operation, 
the  nurses  made  the  necessary  visits;  thus  enabling  a  number  of 
children  to  receive  immediate  attention. 

Much  time  was  given  to  the  subject  of  health  habits  and  the 
children  were  instructed  as  to  the  necessity  of  baths,  cleanliness, 
fresh  air  and  proper  diet. 

Food  rules  were  given  to  the  children  to  take  home  and  the 
nurses  were  much  gratified  at  the  interest  shown  by  the  parents, 
whose  homes  they  visited. 

We  were  able  to  do  many  little  things  not  included  in  this 
report  which  have  given  us  the  opportunity  to  assure  both  chil- 
dren and  parents  that  the  nurse  desires  first  to  become  their  help- 
ful friend  and  are  much  pleased  with  the  increasing  co-'operation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARARGET  T.  LINEHAN, 
LILA  S.  TURNER. 
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REPORT  OF  DENTAL  CLINIC. 

Mr.  John  F.  Scully, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  submit,  herewith,  a  report  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
school  dentist  during  the  past  year  : 


Patients 

1336 

New  patients 

440 

Silver  fillings 

1,262 

Cement  fillings 

319 

Gutta  Percha  fillings 

36 

Root  canal  fillings 

6 

Local  anaesthesia 

592 

Extraction 

913 

Treating  cases 

90 

Capping  nerves 

25 

Cleaning  teeth 

492 

Respectfully  submitted 

FRED  B.  GAMMON,  D.  M.  D. 

School  Dentist. 


REPORT  OF  DENTAL  NURSE. 

Mr.  John  F.  Scully, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Dear  Sir : 

The  dental  nurse  presents  the  following  report : 


Children  examined  in  schools  6,867 

New  patients  admitted  to  clinic  440 

Home  visits  258 

Cultures  47 

Dressings  at  office  112 
Assisted  in  the  Snow  Fund  Outings. 


Assisted  the  doctors  with  the  physical  examinations,  and 
weighed  and  measured  fifth  grade  pupils. 

Children  whose  teeth  were  examined  were  instructed  in  the 
daily  use  of  the  tooth  brush.  Some  of  the  children  bought  tooth 
brushes,  supplied  by  the  nurse,  from  the  teachers,  for  ten  cents 
eaeh.  These  brushes  were  bought  with  money  paid  in  by  the 
children  at  the  I  )enta1  ( 'linic. 

The  cost  of  materials  for  the  clinic  for  the  year  was  $233.44. 
The  amount  received  in  small  fees,  $52.f)9. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ESTHER  S.  EVERSON. 
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REPORT  OF  AMERICANIZATION  WORK. 


Mr.  John  F.  Scully, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Dear  Sir : 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  submit  my  first 
report  of  the  Americanization  Work  for  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December. 

The  following  facts  and  figures  are  based  upon  the  December 


report : 

1.    Present  number  of  evening  school  classes  20 
.  II.    Present  number  of  classes  of  other  types,  (women's 

classes,  society  classes,  etc.)  2 

III.  Total  number  belonging  to  evening  school  classes  414 

IV.  Total  number  belonging  to  classes  of  other  types  37 
V.    Total  Number  of  students  belonging  in  all  classes  451 

*   VI.    Number  of  classes  started  this  year  for  the  first  time  10 


VII.    Development    in   organization   contemplated  during 
January  and  February,  1921. 

1.  Mother's  classes  at  the  following  places: 

Lithuanian  National  Hall,  Sprague  School, 
Walnut  School. 

2.  Industrial  classes  at  the  William  L.  Douglas 

factory. 

This  year,  the  Franklin  Evening  School  was  organized  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  first  time  and  much  of  our  success  is  due  to  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  people  of  that  district. 

I  wish  to  extend  thanks  to  you  for  your  unfailing  courtesy 
and  support,  as  well  as  to  all  others  who  have  aided  in  the  work, 
especially  the  state  office,  principals  and  teachers,  without  whom 
no  progress  could  have  been  made. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  making  the  coming  year  a  most 
profitable  one  for  Americanization. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  V.  LONG, 

Director. 
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STATEMENT,  DECEMBER,  1920. 


Superintendent's  Office. 


Superintendent 
Clerks 

Attendance  Officer 
Office  boy 


$4,587.50 
3,164.55 
1,656.25 
346.30 

$9,754.60 


High  School. 


Supervision  and  teachers 

Clerks 

Janitors 

Cleaning 

Books 

Supplies 

Incidentals 


$119,653.95 
2,258.32 
8,955.37 
4,670.00 
3,292.48 
13,460.84 
1,146.46 


Cost  per  pupil,  based  on  highest  number  enrolled  (1741) 

for  any  month  ending  December,  1920 
Cost  per  pupil,  same  basis,  year  ending  December,  1919 
Cost  per  pupil,  same  basis,  year  ending  December,  1918 


$153,437.43 

$88.13 
76.01 
66.77 


Elementary  Schools. 


Supervision  and  teachers 

Janitors 

Books 

Supplies 

Incidentals 

Nurses 

Medical  Inspection 
Summer  schools 
School  gardens 


$369,680.23 
32,835.16 
7,658.0,5 
16,639.83 
12.645.75 
3.300.00 
3,550.00 
1,942.00 
1,150.00 


Cost  per  pupil   (exclusive  of  Summer  School  pupils) 

based  Oil  highest  number  enrolled  ((),()()(>) 
Cost  per  pupil,  same  basis,  year  ending  December,  1919 
Cost  per  pupil,  same  basis,  year  ending  December,  1()1S 


$449,401.03 

$49-68 
40.20 
34.09 
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Evening  Schools. 


Supervision  and  teachers  $9,810.89 

Janitors  607.10 

Books  68.64 

Supplies     -  242.94 

$10,729.57 

Cost  per  pupil,  1919-1920  $8.24 

Cost  per  pupil,  1918-1919  7.32 

Cost  per  pupil,  1917-1918  4.85 

Receipts  for  Year  Ending  December,  1920 

Appropriation  (1920)  $622,800.00 

Additional  500.00 

Refunds  26.72 


$623,32  ).72 

Disbursements  for  Year  Ending  December,  1920 

Books  $11,019.18 

Supplies  30,342.61 

Incidentals  13,792.21 

Janitors  41,790.53 

Clerk,  Nurses,  Attendance  Officer,  Office  Boy  10,725.42 

Cleaning  4,670.00 

Teachers  493,921.69 

Medical  inspection  3,550.00 

Evening  School  salaries  10,417.99 

School  gardens  1.150.00 

Summer  Schools  1,94200 


$623,322.63 

Balance.  December,  1920   4.09 

$623,326.72 

Amount  turned  over  to  City  Treasurer  : 

General  School  Fund,  account  rating  of  teachers  $66,710.00 
Education  of  Adult  Immigrant,  (Americanization)  4,306.99 
Continuation  School  (to  Sept.  1,  1920)  594.78 
Sight  Saving  Class  500.00 
Tuition  of  State  children  592.50 
Earning  in  Department  (miscellaneous)  2,144.15 
Evening  School  deposits  918.16 
Book  account  10.77 

$75,777.35 

Xet  cost  of  School  Department  $547,545.28 
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TABLE  I 


Number  of  pupils  in  each  class  in  the  High  School 
October  1917,  1918,  1919,  1020 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Continuation  Class 

6 

Transfer  Clas;> 

20 

4 

18 

19 

1st  Year 

578 

615 

678 

674 

2nd  Year 

439 

384 

465 

526 

3rd  Year 

395 

3(J6 

272 

351 

4th  Year 

259 

308 

269 

245 

Post  Graduates 

11 

11 

12 

11 

Totals 

1,708 

1,628 

1,714 

1,826 

High  School  Graduates,  June  1919,  288;  June  1920,  242. 


Evening  School  Statistics,  October  25,  1919,  to  June  23,  1920. 


Number  of  evenings  in  session,  High  53 

Number  of  evenings  in  session.  Franklin  27 

Numberof  evenings  in  session,  George  S.  Paine  53 

Number  of  evenings  in  session,  Huntington  53 

Number  evenings  in  session,  Winthrop  53 

Number  of  teachers  and  principals  58 
Number  of  pupils   in   High   School,   gymnasium,  domestic 

science  and  civil  service  classes  564 

Number  of  pupils  in  elementary  classes  527 

Number  of  pupils  in  industrial  classes  191 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  evening  schools  1,282 

Average  membership  694.06 

Average  attendance  523.36 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  75.0') 

Tuition  rates  for  non-resident  pupils: 


I  [igh  School  $2.00  per  w  eek 

Elementary  Schools  $1.00  per  week 

Evening  Schools  ,35  per  week 
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TABLE  III 

Ages  of  Grammar  School  Graduates 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  number  as  shown  at  the  right 

of  the  double  line 


er  of 
a  tee 

£2 

i 

0) 

Coo 

Q)  r-t 

SCHOOL 

n 

g'S 

II 

£  « 

Is 

0)  to 

Is 

Goddard 

91 

• 

7 

22 

35 

22 

5 

Howard 

85 

3 

35 

35 

8 

4 

Huntington 

109 

3 

46 

44 

13 

3 

Lincoln 

98 

2 

30 

49 

14 

3 

Paine 

98 

6 

23 

45 

20 

3 

i 

Perkins 

45 

2 

15 

23 

4 

i 

Whitman 

55 

20 

23 

8 

3 

i 

Winthrop 

70 

7 

29 

26 

6 

2 

Totals 

651 

30 

220 

280 

95 

23 

3 

Per  cent  1920 

4.6 

33.7 

43 

14.5 

3.5 

.4 

Per  cent  1919 

5.7 

25.5 

42.5 

19  6 

4 

.5 

Per  cent  1918 

3.4 

27.5 

44  6 

20.3 

3.3 

.1 

Per  cent  promoted  from  the  elementary  schools  in  June  for  the  last 
seven  years  : 

1914           1 9 1 5           1916          1917          1 9 18  1919  1920 

94.03         95.6!           95.68         96.51          98.7  99.7  94.1 

This  per  cent  is  considerably  increased  by  summer  school  promo- 
tions. 
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